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UNCLE SAM'S MONET-BOX. 



" Huzza ! — ^there they go — ^higher and higher ! 
What a glorious sight ! Steady ! Harold — don't 
let yours spoil sport. Now don't run so very 
fast, old fellow — ^your legs are a great deal longer 
than mine ! Take care the lines don't cross. 
Huzza ! that is something like a rise/' continued 
the panting Ernest. And no wonder he panted; 
for, roused to imusual exertion by the brilliant 
ascent of his new kite, he ran, and stumbled, 
and talked, and shouted ; pausing a moment for 
breath ; then rapidly giving string to the soaring 
toy ; then stooping to pull up his socks, which, 
for want of having been properly fastened, were, 
as his elder and more orderly brother expressed 
it, always " capping his heels." 

" There they go on the wind so steadily K" 
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said Harold. " How I wish Charlotte and Effie 
were here to see them; and mamma herself 
would be so pleased!'' 

" And papa too/' said Ernest, pausing beside 
his brother ; for a lull in the breeze permitted 
the kites to float, instead of rushing on rapidly, 
as they had done, with the current of air. 

" I do not think either Charlotte or Effie care 
for kites," continued Ernest. " Girls are so 
stupid, they do not understand things like us." 

" Why, not quite," answered Harold ; " and 
yet Charlotte helped to make my kite's tail, 
and it certainly does look very pretty: it's a 
very long tail, and balances the kite to perfec- 
tion." 

" I made mine myself, and fastened it on my- 
self. Effie and Lotta both offered to help me to 
tie it, but I would not. It's longer than yours, 
Harold, and much handsomer," replied Ernest 
with some conceit. 

" It wabbles about a great deal," said Harold ; 
and before Ernest had time to vindicate the 
dignity of his kite's tail, the breeze freshened, 
and both were up and off again. 

Never was there a better neighbourhood for 
kite-flying, or cricket, or ball-playing, or pony- 
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riding, than Hayward Chase — ^the house in which 
the brothers resided with their parents, at the 
foot of a low range of wooded highlands in Berk- 
shire. An artificial lake divided the lawn from 
the downs, which extended in front for miles — 
farther than the longest sight could trace them : 
green, beautiful downs, without fence or enclo- 
sure of any kind, where hundreds of sheep 
grazed perpetually, as sheep do, hardly raising 
their heads to reprove the impertinent magpies 
or crows that occasionally perched on their broad 
woolly backs. In some places the downs sloped 
into hollows, and then swelled again ; and up 
and down these the brothers raced, their kite- 
strings extended to the utmost limits. 

Once the wind, in a freak, tossed off Harold's 
cap ; but as he had put the strap under his chin, 
it only dangled at his back. Then it made a 
more successful attempt upon Ernest's. He had 
not taken the precaution to strap it on, and off 
it went, to the astonishment and terror of a 
black ram and half a score ewes and lambs — a 
little family party, browsing on a particularly 
green circle. They scampered away ; but the 
cap followed them, and the sheep-dog set off 
to capture it. 
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Ernest was sadly perplexed by his anxiety to 
regain his cap, and his desire to follow the for- 
tunes of his kite, which, mounting higher than 
his brother's, became more unsteady than it had 
before been. It did not rest on the wind, but 
seemed uneasy in its exalted station. 

" It's going to part company with its tail,'' 
exclaimed Harold laughing. 

Ernest grew angry, and in broken accents 
accused Harold of envy, saying that from the 
first he was jealous of its tail. 

Harold laughed the more at this; and in a 
very little time his prediction was verified, for 
away went the tail, twisting and twirling as if in 
joy at its liberation. And the gay frame being 
no longer balanced, after sundry awkward jerks 
and ungainly tumblings, came down edgeways, 
then righted, then twisted again, and at last 
stuck in a group of stunted oaks. Ernest, almost 
weeping with mortification, tugged at the string, 
and spiked his cherished kite by his impatience. 
The shattered beauty still struggled. Any boy 
with common patience might have preserved it, 
regained the tail, and set all to rights ; but 
whenever violent courses are the issue of violent 
temper, ruin is sure to follow. And it becAme 
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evident that the kite, which had been the admi- 
ration of the household, was doomed to rise no 
mora 

Harold, who continued to run with his kite, 
looked back occasionally, and saw the catas- 
trophe. He called to Ernest not to pull, and 
took in reef after reef of his own string, until, 
with considerable difficulty — ^for the wind was 
high — ^he brought his kite to the groimd; and 
then, with his usual good-nature, turned his 
steps towards the oaks. 

" Dear Ernest, how provoking ! '' he ex- 
claimed. 

" No, not at all provoking to you!" answered 
Ernest angrily. " No, not at all provoking to 
you! I don't care one bit about it — -not one 
single bit ! Laugh out, and laugh on ; don't 
be a hypocrite ! " 

"Ernest!'' exclaimed Harold in a reproachful 
tone. 

" Why, you are glad ! You made ugly re- 
marks on its tail, and said it ' wabbled' when it 
was on the rise. You are always plaguing me 
about independence, and you let Charlotte help 
your tail ! " 

" Ernest, you never give youradi \xsfiL^ *v5i 
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think — ^to understand/' expostulated his elder 
brother kindly and patiently; for he remembered 
that tempers are not, like iron, to be struck when 
hot. " Papa says we are not to refuse assist- 
ance, but to learn to do without it ; we are not 
to whine, ' Come, help me ! ' when we can help 
ourselves.'' 

" Oh, it's all very fine, and you are a nice 
fellow, I daresay," said Ernest sulkily. " But I 
wish you would let the string of my kite alone : 
I don't want you to get it down." 

" Go and look after your cap," replied his 
brother, " and I will manage this for you." 

Ernest put his hand to his head. He had 
forgotten all about the cap. Hooding his eyes 
with his hand, he gazed over the downs. He 
heard various sheep -bells ringing out their 
fairy-like music, but failed for a time to re- 
cognise the black ram or the sheep-dog. He 
turned roimd, and there, in one of the hollows, 
was the dog, stretched at full length, apparently 
scrutinising the cap more closely than its owner 
liked. The shepherd was looking on from the 
rising ground ; and Ernest had no difficulty in 
perceiving it was " Snarley Snow," as the shep- 
herd was called at Hayward Chase. Ernest 
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ran towards the dog ; approached it kindly, 
with outstretched hand, flirting his fingers, 
and speaking to it in a sort of dog-talk, which, 
he knew by experience, usually conciliated the 
canine race; but Snarley SnoVs dog had con- 
tracted the habits and manners of his master 
— ^he seldom barked, but he snarled a great deal, 
and sometimes bit. He was a stem, taciturn 
dog to man, woman, and child, but faithful to 
his trust. The lambs looked upon him as a sort 
of deputy parent ; and Snarley did not scruple 
to declare that, next to the squire and the par- 
son, he had the most sense of anything in the 
parish. Ernest solicited the return of his cap by 
word and gesture; the dog (his name was Cupid) 
tucked his make-believe tail more closely, and 
shook the cap at him — doubtless in the belief 
that the cap deserved punishment for having 
scared his sheep ; then closed his paws over it, 
and commenced gnawing away at the tasseL 
Ernest grew angry, and flung a piece of clay at 
the dog. This roused Snarley Snow, who in- 
quired how he dared fling at his "dogge?'' 
which the boy answered by asking, " How 
dared his dog eat up his cap?'' Words grew 
high between them; and Snarley cama ^<s^k^ 
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the hollow at one side, as Ernest descended it 
at the other. The shepherd's appearance was 
what artists call " picturesque/' and housewives 
" shabby.'^ EBs broad-leaved gray felt hat was 
tied over his ears by a strip of scarlet " list \* 
his gray coat was garnished by a deep cape — 
had it been trimmed with escalop shells, his 
long crook might have passed for a palmer's 
staff; and his dark hair, gray twinkling eyes, 
and swarthy complexion, would have carried out 
the idea that he was some palmer or pilgrim 
returned from the Holy Land. " Cupid'' was to 
the full as picturesque as his master — ^tall, raw- 
boned, and strongly made. His black shaggy 
coat was relieved by one white ear and one 
white paw. Something like a frill garnished 
his lean throat. Whether blind of an eye or not, 
I cannot say ; but certainly he kept one eye half 
closed, which gave a leering, sinister expression 
to his face. 

" Make your dog give me my cap," said 
Ernest. 

" So gay a yoimg gempleman might say an' 
ye please,"' growled Snarley. 

" He has no business with it," replied Ernest : 
" it never belonged to him." 
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" Many gemplemen has things as don't blong 
to them — or wont long, measter," said the shep- 
herd. 

Cupid got the tassel off, and gave the cap 
another shake. Ernest rushed at the dog, and 
the dog reared himself on his hind-legs, as if 
about to meet his antagonist bear-fashion. But 
seeing Ernest's terrified look, he growled; and 
taking up the cap, held it, as it were, to him, 
but with an expression of countenance which 
plainly said, " Touch it if you dare V 

" If your dog bites me, see what my papa will 
do to you ! " exclaimed the boy half crying. He 
had taken out his new cap, although his mamma 
had told him it was not to be worn every day ; 
and the fear of her displeasure, the loss of his 
kite, the treatment his cap received from the 
fangs of the dog, all worked upon his irritable 
temper, and he could ill bear the quiet sneer of 
the shepherd. 

" If it's a be that the dogge do bite-e-you,'' he 
said very coolly, " minde ye this, young gemple- 
man, ifs no my dogge, but Squire Digges's." 

By this time Harold, having disentangled 
the torn remnants of the kite from the oak, 
came to his brother's assistance. 
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" There's a good fellow/' observed Harold 
cheerftdly to Snarley ; " get my brother his cap 
while there is a shred of it together. It is not 
neighbourly of you to see his cap torn in that 
way, when you could have saved it/' 

"Neebourly!" repeated the shepherd, as he 
disengaged the cap from the dog's teeth ; " I 
wonder who, from yer foine Chase, iver made 
neebourloike wi' me ! Ye're loike the rest on the 
world, young measter — ^when ye want a good 
turn from a poor man, ye're neebourly; when it's 
done, ye forget it ! And yet the volks below in 
the village, they do say ye may all want a 
good turn done ye yet ; and they're sorry to 
think it, for the lady's no to say proud, but 
koinde to the poor ; and the squire he's koindc 
too; so they say, though Snarley sees none on't. 
Ah, ah, young measter, when your koite was 
highest, 'twas nearest fall — it was! Think of 
that, young gempleman ! 'Deed, Cupid has more 
cap in his stomach than ever he'll have on his 
head, poor beaste." 

"I've no money about me," said Harold, 
who was pained, " but I will bring you six- 
pence the first day I come to this end of the 
downs." 
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" 111 thank ye for't, young measter, when I 
get it/' said Snarley. 



While Harold and Ernest were on the downs, 
Mrs Hayward, Charlotte, and Effie sat in the 
moming-room of Hayward Chase. Charlotte, 
or "Lotta,'' as she was usually called, was a 
happy-looking and handsome girl about thirteen 
years of age. Effie, a dark-eyed, shy little thing, 
considered her papa's particular pet, probably 
from the delicacy of her health, was about three 
years younger, very small for her age, and 
many thought her quite " a little beauty.'' I 
loved them both for their truthfulness and affec- 
tion. Mrs Hayward was cutting, and measuring, 
and snipping, and shaping linen and printed 
cottons with considerable care at a large table 
— ^preparing work for the village school, in which 
she took much interest ; her kind heart told her 
that as the matron's own children were ill, if 
she had all the work to put to rights, it would 
keep her up,all night. Lotta tacked the various 
pieces together, inquiring every now asL^ '^Jcksesos. 
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if these were the proper gussets, and if the 
sleeves were right and left, and how deep it was 
necessary to mark the hems, and if the skirts 
were to be gathered or plaited, and the backs 
piped or stitched plain. EflSe was composing a 
letter on her slate, to be copied off, and sent to 
her papa in London. She was a slow child, and 
prone to muse rather than think. Sometimes 
she laid her pencil on her lip, and paused as 
though she were solving a problem — ^not endea- 
vouring to fix her mind upon a subject, and write 
down her thoughts as they came : to write, in 
fact, as she woxild speak, only with particular 
care. A lady was seated near the window at a 
long desk-table, making notes in a commonplace 
book. She was Miss Lucie — Mrs Hayward's 
friend, and her daughters' governess. The apart- 
ment was spacious, and handsomely furnished : a 
grand pianoforte and a harp occupied a recess ; 
another was stored with books ; a cage full of 
foreign birds stood within the bow of a window 
which looked into the flower-garden, and com- 
manded a view of the lake and the downs ; the 
walls were adorned by some of the finest speci- 
mens of modem paintings ; a spaniel slept on the 
hearth-rug; and a little round-headed, round- 
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eyed, round-nosed " King Charles'' curled itself in 
the comer of the sofa, and watched every move- 
ment of its beloved mistress. The arrangement 
of this room — ^mingling elegance with convenience, 
and admitting the animals of the lower world 
into humble companionship with the family — 
proved that the lady of the house possessed a 
well-regulated, cultivated, and amiable mind. 

" Mamma, will this do V inquired Effie, pre- 
paring to read from her slate what she had 
written. " ' My own dearest papa.' He is, you 
know, mamma." 

" Certainly, my dear. Go on." 

" ' We are all well, and hope you are well, and 
the animals are welL' " 

" Three wells go to a river," exclaimed Char- 
lotte laughing. 

"Well," repeated Effie, blushing a little, "I 
felt there were too many * wells.' Do, mamma, 
tell me what to write." 

" It must be your letter, dear one, not mine," 
replied her mother. " Try if you cannot express 
what you would say without so many repetitions 
of the same word." 

Effie rubbed out the sentence. She was very 
patient. 
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" Miss Lucie could tell me/' she said. " It is 
my own idea to inquire how he is, and to say' we 
are all — well. That odious 'well/ I shaU be 
drowned in it at last. I only want to find out 
how to express my thoughts. May Miss Lucie 
tell me how to express them, mamma V 

" My little girl must think, and do it herself. 
She must learn to be independent,'' 

Effie laid the pencil for a long time on her lip, 
then her eyes brightened, and she wrote, looking 
up at her mamma, whose answering smile was 
always ready to encourage her children, 

" Will this do ?" she said. " 'My own dear 
papa, we are longing for your return, and hope 
your health is as good as when you bade us 
adieu at the avenue gate. We are all well, 
and the animals never were in better spirits.' 
There is only one 'well' there, mamma, and 
yet I think I have conveyed my meaning." 

" Capital V exclaimed Charlotte. 

" I do not think you have conveyed all your 
meaning," said her mother. "I am sure my 
little girl is grateful to Him in whose hands are 
all good gifts — ^grateful to Him for the blessing 
of being 'all well.'" 

" I know !— I know !" replied Effie. " I un- 
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derstand. Now it is right ! — * TJiank God we are 
aUweU!'" 

" Yes, now it is right. We should feel thank- 
ful for all good gifts, and always be pleased to 
have an opportunity of recording our gratitude 
not only by words, but by works.'' 

" But how can a little girl like me, mamma, 
work gratitude ? What can I do V* 

" You can endeavour to obey His commands,", 
answered her mother. " Big and little, old and 
young — ^that is all we can do to show our grati- 
tude to God for his numerous blessings.'' 

There was another long pause. Effie con- 
tinued to write, consulting the dictionary occa- 
sionally. Miss Lucie having finished her in- 
sertions, put down her book, and commenced 
reading. Mrs Hayward cut and shaped, and 
Charlotte " tacked" and marked. 

" When Effie has finished her letter, perhaps. 
Miss Lucie, you will read to us?" said Mrs 
Hayward. 

" I hope papa will stay away just long enough 
to receive my letter," said Effie. " Charlotte and 
my brothers write so quickly, and so well ; but 
still I know dear papa will be glad to have a 
letter written by Effie's own hand." 
c 
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"And dictated by Effie's own thoughts," added 
Miss Lucie. 

" Have you told him how mamma and I are 
occupied this morning V inquired Charlotte. 

" No/' replied Effie. 

" Nor how Maddy found her drowned puppies, 
and buried them V 

" Yes, I told him that.'' 

" And how many miles we rode yesterday ?" 

"Yes." 

" And the text of Sunday's sermon ?" 

"Yes." 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed Charlotte. "Now 
let me read it." 

" No ; mamma and Miss Lucie will please to 
read it ; and when it is written fair, you shall 
see it, Lotta ; but you do not make allowance for 
me as they do." 

" Yoimg people do not always know how to 
make allowance, however kind their feelings 
may be," said Mrs Hayward. 

"Have you asked papa to bring you any- 
thing ?" inquired Charlotte. 

"Himself?" answered Effie. "I am sure he 
would require ' Uncle Sam's money-box' to bring , 
aU the things we have been wishing for." 
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" Dear mamma ! " exclaimed Charlotte, " I 
have been as steady as a rock all this morning. 
I have never gone near the garden, the conser- 
vatory, or the canaries, or played a waltz, or 
said 'Oh dear!" no, not once! My fingers are 
stiff from all this pinning, and gussetting, and 
arranging ! '' 

" Poor Charlotte V said Mrs Hayward laugh- 
ing. " You have been a very good girl ; and but 
for this sudden burst of self-gratulation, I in- 
tended to'' 

" Now, dearest mamma, do not, please, go 
on laughing at me. I only wanted to say 
that if I have been as good as I hope I have 
been, do tell me about * Uncle Sam's money- 
boa;/" 

"Ah, my love, that money-box has been a 
jest, a hope, a consideration, a perplexity, a 
mystery to us all for years. Some day perhaps 
you may know all about it, but not yet,'' replied 
her mother. 

" That is what you always say ; and then you 
and papa laugh, or nod at each other ; and papa 
shakes his head and exclaims — * Ah, that won- 
derful box ! ' And he will have it, that as we grow 
up, we may make just such another, thou^^ ^<^ 
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cannot fill it in the same way. Harold and I are 
very anxious to know how to make it, and to 
learn why we cannot fill it in the same manner/' 

"Did you ever see Uncle Sams money-box 
your own self, mamma ?" inquired Effie. 

" No, I have not seen it ; he has been a long 
time in India ; but I have heard of it,'' an- 
swered Mrs Hayward. 

" And was it very large V continued the little 
girl ; who, having heard that Uncle Sam was 
very rich, had a great idea that his money-hox 
must be something tremendous. "Was it a 
huge chest as big as this room, drawn about . 
India, when he travels, by elephants V 

" No, my dear ; it is large for what it is, but 
is not often drawn by elephants." 

" But is it ever, mamma ? " inquired Char- 
lotte, 

" Sometimes, I believe it is." 

" And does Uncle Sam always travel with it — 
does he, mamma? You are at all times very 
long in answering our questions about his money- 
box." 

" I was considering ! " replied Mrs Hayward ; 
"and I really think it would be a serious in- 
convenience to him to travel without it." 
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" Then, mamma/' resumed Effie, " they have 
not banks like papa's, I suppose, in India; — 
banks which enable them to get their money a 
little at a time as we do ? *' 

Mrs Hayward's reply to this question was 
prevented by the unexpected entrance of Mr 
Hayward : the children threw themselves upon 
him with expressions of delight. He kissed 
them, and put them away without a word : then 
folding his wife in his arms, he held her to his 
bosom: she felt him tremble — that his cheek 
was cold ; she had seen in that brief moment 
that it was white as marble. 

" Papa, dear papa, what is the matter V in- 
quired Effie as she clung to his hand. Charlotte 
could not speark. Miss Lucie drew Effie away; 
and, Charlotte obeying her mother's gesture, 
they quitted the room; then, but only for a 
brief time, the overwrought feelings of Mr Hay- 
ward overpowered him — the man, strong in 
mind and body, sobbed convulsively, and endea- 
voured to conceal his emotion by pressing his 
hands over his face. 

" No matter what has happened," whispered 
his trembling wife, " you are here — I know you 
are free from any taint of dishonour. We axo. 
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still young, and the God in whom we trust is 
merciful as just/' 



Ernest walked slowly homewards, carrying 
the tattered remnants of his cap and kite, and 
selecting his own patL Harold vainly endea- 
voured to make friends with him: Ernest was 
in the sulks, in which at last his brother deter- 
mined to leave him. What a gloomy, dark, dis- 
agreeable companion had Ernest to commune 
with, instead of his cheerful, generous, affec- 
tionate brother ! The sun was shining, the birds 
were singing, the country was beautiful ; yet on 
walked Ernest, looking at his feet ; his lips 
pressed out into a pout, instead of answering 
the blackbird with a joyous whistle. His shoul- 
ders were rounded, and his chest contracted: 
sulky children have always a bad carriage, and 
turn in their toes. You may ascertain their tem- 
per in the roads and streets by this peculiarity ; 
for every child is told to hold up its head, and 
turn out its toes ; and if it do not, be sure it is ob- 
stinate, and obstinacy is the parent of sulkiness. 
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On walked Harold, free-footed and open- 
hearted ; not less brave because of the forbear- 
ance he had practised towards his little brother. 
Every now and then he looked over at Ernest ; 
at last a good-natured sunbeam glistened on a 
tear that was stealing down his cheek. Harold 
hailed it in his mind as a good omen, and drew 
a little — leetle bit closer to Ernest, who wiped it 
away hastily; but there came another, larger 
and more bright, 

" Hell soon come round, now that the tears 
are flowing,'' thought Harold ; " and, poor fel- 
low ! he sufiers more than I do after all ; for he 
does not enjoy this beautiful walk. Blinded 
by his evil temper, he sees nothing of all that 
is so fresh and fair around us ; indeed he looks 
at nothing except the toes of his boots \" 

Ernest sidled a little more towards Harold — 
Harold walked towards him. There were no 
more tears for the sunbeam that was still play- 
ing about Ernest to catch ; but his lips resumed 
their natural form, and he raised his eyes occa- 
sionally. 

"There is a hare in the furze!'' exclaimed 
Harold to his brother as they came in sight of 
home. 
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" There ! — see how her ears go ! — ^there she's 
off!'" And away bounded the hare, and away 
bounded the boys after puss, though they had 
no chance of catching her, and knew it : they 
saw nothing but the hind-legs and the tail, ap- 
pearing and vanishing in the distance ; yet still 
they ran, and tumbled, and chased, until, heated 
and weary, they found themselves sprawling in an 
entanglement of furze and sloe bushes. Ernest 
laughed as loudly at this adventure as his brother. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed one, " how could we come 
out without our great hound, Bruce?" 

"Oh,'' said the other, "if we had even old 
Crony, or one of the drawing-room dogs ! It 
was fun though ! She set off so gently at first, 
as if we were not worth minding ; and then, as 
we gained on her, she put on her speed. She 
was a fine hare." 

They had a long way to return, and without 
saying a word, Harold relieved his brother 
of the kite ; and when they got on fhe smooth 
downs again, Ernest first stole his little hand 
beneath his brother's arm. Harold pressed it to 
his side. 

" You are a good fellow," said Ernest ; " and 
we are not * out' now." 
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Harold answered him with a bright smile, and 
so hearty a squeeze, that Ernest trembled again, 
yet held up his face for a kiss, which Harold 
was not too old to give, or Ernest to receive, as 
a token of reconciliation. Mr Hayward often 
threatened to send Harold to school for spoiling 
his brother ; but there was something so tender , 
and beautiful in the protection the elder ex- 
tended to the younger, that their papa did not 
put his threat into action, but engaged a tutor 
to attend them until Harold should be fit to 
enter college. » 

"I say, old fellow!'' said Ernest; "do you 
think mamma will be very angry about the 
cap V 

"Tell her the truth at once." 

" Well, that is the best way. Will you tell 
her, Harold ? I think she loves you best." 

" What nonsense !" exclaimed Harold. " She 
loves us all alike." 

" And you are not at all out with me, Harold, 
now — are you ?" 

"Not I, Ernest! Only do not be so sulky; 
that's a dear boy ; we ought not to quarrel." 

" You never quarrel with me," said Ernest 
eagerly, who, having conquered himself^ de,<&.\sfe^ 
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to make atonement : " but I have forfeited the 
watch papa promised me. Do you think he will 
bring it V 

" He never breaks his word.'' 

" It will set me mad if I hear it ticking, and 
know that my sulks (which I am on honour to 
tell of) will hinder my having it for three months 
longer. Now, was I very sulky, Harold V 

"WeU, bad enough." 

" I daresay it will have a chain of real gold V 

"If it has a chain at all. Papa calls gilt 
finery falsehood.'' 

" Harold, would you tell of my temper ?" 

" Papa would not ask me." 

" But would you tell ?" 

" Whether I did or did not, does not signify ; 
you would" replied the truthful Harold, con- 
firming his brother in the right; "so that is 
enough. But at all events, you have earned 
the new whip — that was one triumph; and 
when one victory is gained, there is every hope 
of another." 

Together the lads ran over the wooden bridge 
that crossed the lake in front of the house. 
Harold gave a peculiar whistle, which in general 
called his sisters and the dogs to the hall door. 
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The dogs came, but no sisters. The tame pea- 
fowl hardly turned their heads as they passed 
beneath the arch on which they roosted. The 
brothers bounded up the steps, then paused for 
a moment, and in that moment saw their papa^s 
travelling-cap on the hall chair. 

" Hurrah ! papa's come home ! — ^papa's come 
home!'' they exclaimed, half wild with joy. 
" Papa, papa ! where are you ?" They did not 
wait for a reply, but flew to the morning-room, 
where they had left their mother and sisters. 

Mr Hayward was leaning against the chimney- 
piece. — Mrs Hayward gazing at him. There 
were no tears, no sighs; but so changed had 
she become in two hours, that. Harold's first 
inquiry was, " Mamma, are you ill ?" 

His mother folded him in her arms, and whis- 
pered, " My poor, poor boys !" 

Mr Hayward sat down, and took Ernest on 
his knee — " It is the first time I ever forgot my 
promise, my little pale child," he said : " I have 
not brought you your watch." 

" I could not have taken it if you had," re- 
plied Ernest bravely, " for I have not deserved 
it. But do, dear papa, tell me why mamma looks 
so ill?" 
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" She will be better presently, my love ; and 
now, Ernest, go and tell Charlotte that we want 
her ; and do you remain with Effie/' 

"May not I come too?" inquired the boy, 
clinging round his father's neck. 

" No ; Charlotte and Harold are much older 
than our little twins," replied Mr Hayward. 
" Charlotte is nearly thirteen, and Harold was 
fourteen his last birthday, and " 

" Not a week ago," interrupted Ernest. " We 
are nearly ten." 

" Still, you could not understand what Harold 
must." Ernest did as he was told. 

Harold sat down, and rose up : he looked first 
at one, then at the other of his parents, and 
comprehended that some desperate calamity 
had befallen them. Still they were both there. 
" Nothing," he thought, " could be so very 
dreadfiil if they were both together." Charlotte 
came, and nestled close to her mother. Harold 
waited respectfully until his father spoke. 

" My dear children, I am the bearer of very 
sorrowful news." 

" Is Uncle Sam dead ?" inquired Charlotte. 

" No, thank God ; the only thing dead — is 
my credit. The bank in which I am a partner, 
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and in whicli all we have was vested, has stopt 
payment I" He looked from one to the other of 
his children, but saw no consternation on their 
faces. Harold heaved a long sigh — " Oh, papa, 
you have so relieved me. Is that all ? I fancied 
something a great deal worse ; that some one we 
loved dearly was dead, or that we were going 
to be separated ; but it is only a money loss," 
he continued, " and that is really all ! '' 

"All!" repeated his father; "you do hot 
comprehend, my boy. Every shilling we had in 
the world is gone. Your mother gave up the 
provision of her marriage-settlement three years 
ago, to enable me to gain what I considered 
would be a step : all is gone I" 

"Let me try and imderstand, father," said 
the lad. " You tell us all we have is lost ; but 
you will forgive my asking the question — Dare 
any one say you, father, did a wrong — I mean a 
bvmness wrong thing?" His cheek flushed 
while he spoke. 

" No !" answered Mrs Hayward. 

" No," repeated Mr Hayward; " no one can say 
that Yesterday the bank was crowded by 
inquirers, and when I told them that whatever 
might be our fate, we should be able t<i ^»55i^ 
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our engagements — in time, none spoke an 
unkind word : many shook me cordially by the 
hand, and repeated — 'Whatever Mr Hayward 
says, may be depended oa' " 

"Then, after all, what is it?'' exclaimed 
Harold heroically. " Mere money never made 
anybody happy; and if some of our acquaint- 
ances wont know us when we are poor, we should 
be better without them had we continued rich. 
And, as I said. What is it after all ? — ^living in a 
smaller house — ^perhaps near town ! " 

"Mamma said she would like to live near 
town, for our sakes," put in Charlotte. 

" And all doing something," added Harold. 

" I can dress mamma's hair as well as Made- 
laine," suggested Charlotte. 

"And when I go to college" Harold 

paused. Going to college had been the cherished 
hope of his young life. He had fagged and 
studied for this end ; and, except to amuse his 
brother, wpuld have thought of nothing else. 
" When I go to college — ^when I get my degree 
— ^when I go in for a fellowship !" were poor 
Harold's calculations. While he uttered the 
words, " When I go to college," the knowledge 
came to him that 7iow this could never be; he felt 
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a choking sensation in his throat, and his heart 
seemed to heave audibly; his eyes sought his 
father's ! — ^his mother's ! For the first time of 
his speaking these words they were turned from 
him : he sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

" My own Harold," said Mrs Hayward, " that 
may be yet I" 

" No," replied his father. " Oh no ! he must 
see things as they really are — poverty in theory 
and poverty in practice, are very distinct things. 
I told you, dearest, how he would feel it." 

" I am selfish to feel anything but your dis- 
tress," said Harold, conquering his emotion. " It 
was only just when at first I thought of it, that 
was all Father, I shall be thankful if you put 
me in a counting-house, or in any situation where 
I can support myself; and who knows but I 
may be able to help you, to prevent your work- 
ing so hard ? I shall be so happy if this can be 
done ! I begin to feel my own independence 
already," he continued, standing erect, as if he 
had at once grown into a man. " Indeed, father, 
you shall not be ashamed of your first-bom 
child." 

"I knew it, my own boy!" exclaixss.^^ "'^^ 
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mother. "I was quite sure Harold would act 
worthily.'^ 

" And I, mamma — can I do nothing to help 
you V sobbed Charlotte. " Am I too young to 
be a governess ? There are many things I could 
do. I almost think I could get Effie on, as I 
suppose we must part with dear Miss Lucie and 
the tutor." 

" W^ certainly must part with much that is 
very dear to us/' said Mr Hayward. " Many 
things considered heretofore as necessaries, must 
be put away altogether as luxuries.'' 

" Mamma is so fond of walking, she will not 
miss the carriage," suggested Charlotte. 

"My dear ones!" exclaimed Mr Hayward, 
" why should I repine at the misfortunes I had 
not the power to avert ? I have the consolation 
of finding that we shall be united by both love 
and labour. My wife and children, by their 
faithful independent feelings, will not increase 
cares, but comforts ; and this trial has not come 
as I passed down the hill of life, but while I 
have the strength of manhood — ^manhood's in- 
tellect to support me. I cannot tell what may 
or may not be necessary as far as regards our- 
selves; but this I believe, that there is enough 
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to satisfy our creditors. I shall have no man^s 
ruin to bend me to the grave.'' 

" Thank God you feel and speak thus !" ob- 
served his wife, while pressing his hand between 
her own. " Thank God for that and all other 
mercies! But you are excited now: the re- 
action must come; the realities of the change 
will rush upon you when you are away from us, 
when in the dark and busy traffic you meet 
those who have been friends, and some who be- 
come enemies — not to you, but to poverty of all 
kinds. We feel the changes of the elements — 
the hot and cold, the sunshine and the frost — 
and we cannot but feel the great change, which 
is more icy cold than any frost. But'' 

" I know now, my own dear one, what you 
are going to add," interrupted Mr Hayward, 
" because it is what we have often talked of 
together. You were going to tell of the only 
real Stay which belongs to immortal spirits 
under affliction. You would tell those children, 
who believe God to be always with them, that 
to be consoled, they must turn to the Consoler ; 
that want of proper faith renders us rebellious 
under trial ; that we forget His care, and take 
more upon ourselves than we lisjve ^'Si ^^^r^^t X.^ 
I) 
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accomplisli ; that we all grow uplifted, which is 
different from being high-minded; and you 
would say to them and to me, that it is only a 
genuine, humble, loving trust in God, while 
doing what is right, which brings us peace at 
the last/' 

" We often think each other's thoughts,'' re- 
plied Mrs Hayward, " and repeat each other's 
words. It is so now: let us all bear in mind 
what you have said, and this great trial will turn 
out a blessing in disguise." 



I appeal to you, my young friends, are you 
not very fond of novelty — of new dolls, or new 
dresses, according to your age; or new tops, 
new whips, stand-up collars, and "long tails?" 
I do not meian to accuse you of a desire to 
change your old friends, however fond you may 
be of gaining new ones (and a very great gain 
it is) ; but you like novelty, change, and all 
kinds of bustle and confusion, particularly if 
you have been for a time very quiet. Even the 
shy, little, timid ones, if they do not at once 
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rush into the mSl^e, peep at it — ^advance — draw 
back — ^look on, through the doors, or out of the 
comers — and end by enjoying the change, and 
what they call "fun,"' as much as those who 
declared for it at once. Childhood is spared the 
anxiety of providing for itself or others ; parents 
and guardians fit it for the battle of life, so that 
it stands unconsciously "all armed" before the 
combat begins. I tell you this, that the more 
thinking of my readers may not say, because 
Effie and Ernest looked forward to leaving 
Hayward Chase with greater pleasure than pain, 
they wanted " natural affection." They grieved 
bitterly when they saw mamma weeping ; and 
when papa came home for a few hours to make 
arrangements, they sorrowed because he had 
not spirits or time to play with them. They 
regretted that the ponies must be sold, and 
their old and faithful servants parted with ; and 
a grand debate was carried on among them- 
selves as to which of the dogs were to be taken, 
and which disposed of; and they were sorely 
perplexed by the discovery, that things, always 
considered their own, were "their own" no 
longer, but doomed to be sold with the house 
and furniture. They even played «.t. "\i^«ss^ 
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poor/' Effie turning her frock over the great 
doll at her back, pretending to be a beggar 
woman ; and Ernest mimicking the tones of Rob 
Jones, a sturdy mendicant, who kept even the 
poor-law guardians in order. Miss Lucie would 
have remained, and taught them out of pure 
love; but she supported her widowed mother 
and an orphan niece by her exertions, and con- 
sequently had no right to give away the time 
which her goodness and ability turned into 
gold : therefore Miss Lucie was obliged to leave 
them ; and so very short-sighted are children, 
that they grieved less after her than they would 
have done had she not been their governess. 
It was something so new to have no lessons to 
say to her, and their mamma and Charlotte 
were occupied in various ways : they lamented 
this afterwards, when they were obliged to go 
back to the commencement they had passed. 
But it was " such fun ! " to run wild about the 
gardens — ^though they got tired of that ; and then 
to tumble in the hay — ^but they got tired of that ; 
and then to play at horses — ^but they got tired 
of that ; and Effie felt the sun too hot upon her 
head ; and Ernest let " the black dog " creep up 
iis shoulder; and then Effie went crying into 
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the house, to tell her mamma that Ernest was 
at " his old sulks ;" and her overworked, over- 
excited spirits would have fainted altogether, 
had not her mother kissed her, and told her she 
must learn to bear and forbear;, and with her 
usual gentleness and wisdom pointed out that 
an escape from healthful employment was the 
beginning of a very bad disease called discon- 
tent ; apportioned her some work, and gave 
her a book containing an account of the sights 
of London, telling her to show the pictures 
to Ernest : and soon after, the two children were 
^seated lovingly together, under the shade of a 
magnificent weeping-ash, unconscious of "the 
change " that would ere long limit their view to 
the narrow garden of a suburban house, with 
chimney pots instead of Downs in the distance ; 
and the cry of the wandering fishmonger, or 
water-cress girl, instead of the bleat of sheep, 
or the gushing song of the clear-voiced thrush ! 

Ernest was obliged to look to Effie for com- 
panionship, for Harold was with his father in 
town, and Charlotte seemed to have become a 
woman at once — so true it is that sorrow is a 
rapid teacher. She no longer sprang down the 
stairs three at a time, nor sung her eve\5LV\s5^ 
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away at the harp: she assumed a grave car- 
riage, and seemed in all things to work with, 
and think with, her mother. When Harold 
occasionally returned, he was always fatigued, 
and looked as if his head was, as it certainly 
was, full of business. 

It was quite a consolation to his mother to 
know that Harold watched not only how he 
could assist his father in a business point of 
view, but how he could prevent his feeling the 
want of those little cares and luxuries which he 
never had occasion to dispense with before. As 
a matter of duty, Mr Hayward had immediately 
broken up the establishment he maintained in 
town, and discharged his personal servant. 
Harold would steal into his bedroom in the, 
morning, and lay all his papa's things ready, 
attending to every arrangement, as he remem- 
bered the servant did, and wait to the last mo- 
ment to open the shutters, so gently, that not 
so much as a hinge creaked, to disturb that 
poor over-worked aching head. 

" Many boys," wrote Mr Hayward to his wife, 
" are clever, and many are good, but our beloved 
son is both : he is as tender as a girl, and as 
manly as a hero ! I never knew him until now. 
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He reminds me, as you do, how many blessings 
I have left ; he watches me day and night, and 
is so docile, and yet so firm, so self-sacrificing, 
and so energetic, that I wonder if he is the 
same boy that enjoyed a romp and a race with 
his. little brother. I feared he might fall off 
when acts, not words, were needed ; but he pores 
over those business books with as much atten- 
tion as ever he bestowed upon his favourite 
classics. I fancy he grows thin and pale ; but 
he says it is only the * shadow of the city.' " 

Mrs Hayward wept tears of joy over this 
letter; and Charlotte exclaimed, "I knew my 
own dear brother would be such a blessing to 
papa ! " 



" Are you too tired for one little race on the 
Downs, Harold V* whispered Ernest, as he placed 
his pale cheek close to his brother s one even- 
ing— " A little race ?'' 

" We will go ; and, moreover, I have a debt 
to pay,'' said Harold. 
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" A debt V repeated his brother. " I never 
knew you to owe a debt in your life/' 

"Do you remember my promising the old 
shepherd, on that first day of our troubles, six- 
pence ? And is not a promise a debt V 

The boys walked on together for some time 
silently. Tears started into Harold's eyes when 
Bruce leaped upon him, and gambolled round 
them. 

" My poor dog must find another master," he 
said. 

"Why not take him with us when we re- 
move?" inquired Ernest. , 

"He would fill up mamma's drawing-room, 
and have only a little back-kitchen to sleep in, 
and hardly space to turn round in the garden." 

" And is that London ?" inquired Ernest in a 
disappointed tone. " But there are the streets 
and the squares to run in ?" 

"We should lose him" 

" You tell me nothing about the town amuse- 
ments now, Harold. You used, when you went 
up with papa for a holiday, to bring home such 
gay accounts of all you did and saw, and of the 
horses and things at Astley's : do tell me ! " 

" I am very happy at my duties, Ernest ; but 
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we have neither time, money, nor spirits for 
what are called ' amusements! You are a little 
boy, and can roll your hoop in the sunshine, and 
feel no anxiety. I never knew till lately all the 
cares that hang about riches and station, or 
understood what children owe their parents/' 

" Shall we be so very poor ?" asked Ernest." 

" No, thank God. Our father is not too proud 
to accept the occupation he long bestowed upon 
others. I shall help him. That's a proud thing 
to feel able to help those we love." 

" And can I do nothing ?" inquired Ernest. 

" Yes you can : you can add greatly to our 
happiness by not encouraging the hlack dog on 
your shoulder. There, he is creeping up now ! — 
very slowly though ! I declare he's off again," 
he added, for Ernest looked at him and smiled. 
" We must not increase our parents' distress by 
idle wants, wishes, or complainings," he con- 
tinued. " I should be more than content if dear 
papa would take a little care of himself All 
the gentlemen say that, calmly as he acts and 
speaks, and notwithstanding he gives such ad- 
mirable advice to others, his own heart is break- 
mg. 

"Harold!" exclaimed Ernest after a -^^xssiSi^ 
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" I have just thought — ^why does not papa write 
to Uncle Sam? Surely he must have great 
riches in his money-hox, and would share them 
with papa?'' 

" Oh I don't know that !" said Harold. 

"But he is papa's own uncle — ^his father's 
brother, you know — ^and would love and assist 
his nephew." 

"Certainly, Ernest; but relatives do not al- 
ways act kindly to each other." 

" I think," said Ernest with a gravity which 
almost made Harold laugh, " I shall ask papa 
to buy me a money-box like Uncle Sam's : there 
is no knowing what it might grow to !" 

" Very well, do so." 

"Do you think he will?" 

"If he can." 

" Would it be so very dear, then ?" 

" I do not think Uncle Sam's money-box 
could be bought at all in England, but there are 
some countries where it might be." 

"You know what it is!" exclaimed Ernest, 
eagerly grasping his arm. "I know by your 
face you do." 

" I guess it," replied Harold ; " but I was 
never told." 
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"TeUine!" 

" No, that I will not ; for I know papa and 
mamma like the puzzle/' 

"One thing do tell me/' persisted Ernest — 
"isitbigorUttle?'' 

" Oh, I think it must be large/' 

" And is it quite full r 

" I should think so/' 

« Oh how I wish I had it!" 

"You must not covet or desire, you know," 
observed Harold. " But look ! there is the old 
shepherd." 

The lads advanced to where he lay on the 
grass, eating his frugal dinner of bread, cheese, 
and sliced onion. Cupid had one eye on the 
cheese, one on the sheep, and bared his gums at 
his visitors. 

" There is the sixpence I promised you," said 
Harold. The shepherd looked up, laid down 
his onion, and took the coin — ^turned it over, 
looked again at the lads, again at the sixpence, 
then pressed it between his teeth. 

" It's a rale good un', sure enough ! and I'm 
much obleeged to ye. It's more than I expected. 
Gemplemen out a' coorsing on the Downs often 
promises me saxpince or a shillin', lavxfc ^^ 
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don't give \m\ Fm owed a dale in promises. 
You be an honest lad, Measter Hayward ; and 
I'm sorry for your feyther's son, and sorry the 
poor's going to lose a friend — (Down, Coopid, 
and shut yer mouth ! What an ignorant beaste 
ye be !). I've looked all weathers in the face, 
and ha' time to go over what I see and hear. 
No fear o' you, Measter Hayward ! you's brave 
and honest, and that faces ony wind ! And you, 
little im*, doant ye be downhearted. When the 
koite was at hoighest, it cum down. I told ye 
that — I did ! But whoy didn't she goe oop 
again ? Whoy, because ye hadn't patience; that 
was all, little measter! She'd a gee'd maybe 
hoigher than ever, if ye'd only taken patience. 
Pains and patience gathers the flock — ^that's it 
— joost. Remember Snarley, and pains and 
patience!" and the philosophic shepherd re- 
sumed his meal. 



Circumstances detained the Haywards at 
their own dwelling much longer than they at 
first anticipated 
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Effie and Ernest, with child-like impatience, 
thought their day of change woidd never come ! 
The carriages and horses, and a number of the 
servants were gone; the rooms became lonely 
and silent; but Mrs Hayward and Charlotte now 
heard the twins their lessons regularly, and Effie 
loved music too dearly to neglect it : the little 
tunes she played had not the cheerful ringing 
sounds they used to haye, but still her mother 
liked to hear them. Ernest sat half the after- 
noon under the shadow of the great sundial 
reading; he had become fond of books, and 
Harold's volumes were conned over, and when 
read, carefully returned to Harold's room. Er- 
nest never loved his brother so dearly, as now 
that he was separated from him. When the sun 
shone brightly, and the shadows slept on the 
grass, and the lark soared and simg above his 
head; or when he found Bruce stretched outside 
Harold's door, watching for one who was not 
there, his little heart sank within him, and he 
would recall how many times that dear kind 
brother had borne with him, and endured his 
whims, and think how gloomy and confined he 
must feel, sitting on a high chair bending over 
a desk ! These thoughts woidd brm.^ ■<fc'CT;5* 
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into his eyes, even while calculating on " the 
change" he so much desired It had in one way 
a beneficial efiect on the little boy: he loved 
Harold so well, that he delighted to do what he 
knew woidd give him pleasure; and took so 
much pains to keep "the black dog'' off his 
shoulder, that he very seldom came there at all. 
Charlotte, even in a few weeks, had become 
quite her mother's friend. She persisted in 
doing a number of things she need not have 
attempted so soon, just to prove her capability, 
and her wish to be "independent." This was 
most praiseworthy ; for he;r character had been 
indolent, and at one time it was difficult to 
rouse her to exertion. It is not to be denied 
that she felt " the change" about to take place 
very keenly. She could hardly realise what 
it would be, nor how they were to do without 
such and such "necessaries;" but she knew 
their case was not a solitary instance of altered 
circumstances ; that many had borne what they 
must bear, and been happy; and the perfect 
faith she had in her parents gave her strength 
and courage. They had taught her also a still 
better faith — a faith in the Great Power that 
guides and directs all for the best ; and often 
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when her papa's letters depressed, ratlier than 
comforted those he loved, she would repeat to 
herself — 

" His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour — 
Tlie bud may have a hitter taste. 
But sweet will be the flower" 

She would not sujflfer her mamma to see her 
with tearful eyes, and always smiled so sweetly, 
that Mrs Hayward called her "My Sunbeam."' 
At night, much care and anxiety frequently pre- 
vented her sleeping ; and when the clock tolled 
out the midnight hour to the half- deserted 
house, she would get up and kneel, either in 
the moonlight or the darkness, and pray fer- 
vently to God to bless her parents. She would 
intreat that their trial might pass away; but 
if they must drink the cup of bitterness, that 
He would sanctify it to their good. She prayed 
for wisdom and discretion, and repeated the 
texts of Scripture and the scraps of holy poetry 
with which her memory was stored: and so, 
tranquillised, she would again lie down with a 
comforted spirit and a still more purified heart, 
and sleep ; but a heavier sorrow than any they 
had yet tasted was to come. Mr Hayward ^>ss.^ 
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Harold returned home late one Saturday night ; 
and Mr Hayward's illness was so evident, that 
the twins crept out of the room to question each 
other as to what was the matter with dear papa, 
and then sat down in a corner together weeping. 
The next day he was so much worse, that 
Harold sent for a physician, who said that Mr 
Hayward was suffering from a fearful attack of 
nervous fever. Let no one say that ingratitude 
accompanies poverty : every one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hayward Chase knew Mr Hay- 
ward was no longer the rich man — ^they had 
begun to call him " the poor gentleman ;'" but 
the moment his illness was talked of, the kind- 
ness and generosity of Mr and Mrs Hayward 
were remembered ; the farmers' wives came up 
to the house offering to nurse him — ^tendering 
little presents with perhaps more heartiness 
than delicacy, but with earnestness and good- 
will. The clergyman's wife would take away 
the twins, lest the very echo of their careful 
feet should sound through that great hollow 
house, and cause their papa's throbbing head to 
throb more wildly ; but after a little time, they 
were permitted to return at their earnest in- 
treaty, and proved that very young children can 
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he useful in a sick house, if tliey will only be 
silent and obedient. They watched on the 
stairs to carry messages, and were so attentive, 
that Mrs Hayward declared she hardly missed 
her servants. One other thing deserves to 
be recorded : Snarley Snow, although " Cupid'' 
had no sheep to look after within a quarter of 
a mile of the dwelling, inflicted a muzzle upon 
him, lest he should bark, and annoy the " gem- 
pieman." Harold, desiring to remain beside his 
father, yet knowing he was wanted in town, did 
as his mother desired, and prepared to return 
to his desk. 

" My own dear sister," he said with a gravity 
and feeling generally supposed to be beyond his 
years, " keep up, write to me every day, and I 
will write to you. I tell you we shall not lose 
him : Grod will not take him from us. As this 
illness was to come, it is providential it attacked 
him here : the close air and the noise in that 
small town-house would have killed him : here, 
all is so pure, so quiet, that I can hear the swal- 
low's wing as it glances through the air : it is 
Eden, Charlotte, compared to the noisy town ! " 

" And is the air you breathe so close, and the 
noise so great ?" she inquired anx.\o\3L^\^. ^'^ ^s»^ 
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is it that that makes your cheek so pale, 
Harold?" 

" No matter, Lotta/' he replied. "Boys' cheeks 
pale when they become men. Now, do not smile 
— it is the truth. The grave old partners talk 
before me, and to me, and I grow wise by list- 
ening ; and take as great an interest — I mean, 
dear, almost as great an interest — in inyoice, 
ledger, and day-book, as I used in those classics 
I so plagued you with four months — only four 
months ago ! " And again and again he kissed 
her, and bade her hope, and write to him every- 
thing — tell each day what passed each hour — 
ran up to ascertain if his father slept, and satis- 
fied of that, bade her once more good-by — then 
paused a moment at the lodge gate, to wave his 
hat before he mounted the coach that came 
rattling along at a great rate, and drew up so 
abruptly, that the outside passengers said to 
each other it was a wonder they were not jerked 
off. The guard's horn sounded, and away they 
went — ^the horses rushing on, the wheels run- 
ning after, the graceful whip of the coachman 
meandering in the air ; and the rosy guard be- 
hind bowing, and winking, and smiling at every 
one, old and young, in every village through 
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which they passed : only exchanging his smiles 
for a few notes of some popular melody on the 
key-bugle. Harold continued sad and silent ; it 
was the first time he had ever journeyed without 
the companionship of his father — that dear 
kind father, who communicated so much know- 
ledge without the seeming teaching of a single 
lesson — ^whose patience never tired — ^whose af- 
fection was firm and tender. Harold questioned 
the past closely, and was cheered and invigo- 
rated by the conviction that his father had 
never reproved him twice for the same fault. 
At any other time, this would have rendered 
him very happy; but he could not get rid of the 
memory of that bploved father's face, so pale 
and haggard, even when sleeping ; and the ter- 
ror of losing him was more than he could endure 
— ^he dared not think of it ! 



These are happy times when a letter from 
home — ^that sweetest of all luxuries ! — costs only 
a penny ! How earnestly Harold panted for 
his letter, though in those daya it ^iwsi^ ^^s^^ess^- 
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pence ! His little stock of pocket-money, so 
called, was soon exhausted ; and more than once 
the youth, accustomed to the well-served board, 
the bowing attendance of obedient servants, the 
comfort of a rich home, went without his dinner, 
that he might exchange his coin for the longed- 
for letter. The gentlemen in the counting-house 
would not have suffered this ; but Harold was 
too independent to permit them to know it ; he 
was rather pleased at the self-sacrifice, and 
passed the coffee-house, where all in the office 
generally dined, with a determined " I wont-be- 
hungry'' air. I said all in the office generally 
dined there ; but Harold was not the only ab- 
stainer. Once when he returned from a walk — 
not a dinner — somewhat sooner than the others, 
he saw in the outer office a young man, who had 
been an under clerk at the bank, and after the 
disaster, thought himself fortunate in obtaining 
a sort of half-promissory, half-real, employment, 
where Harold then was. The youth was seated 
on his high stool finishing a glass of water. 

" You are soon done, Mr Harold," he said, 
gathering up the crumbs of biscuit in the hollow 
of his hand, and swallowing them so as not to 
}oBe a single grain : " soon done, almost as soon 
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as myself ; but I should relish my biscuit and 
water all the more, if your letter this morning 
brought the good news that my dear master 
was about again. You said he was better 
yesterday, I think, sir V 

"A little, thank you, Frank; but have you 
had no dinner V 

" Dinner ! oh no, Mr Harold : I never think 
of such a thing except on Sundays. If I eat 
a dinner, my poor mother could have no tea 
all the year round, nor a dinner on Sundays 
either. There are many things we can do well 
without, if we try : Fve tried doing without a 
dinner so long, that the dumpling on Sunday 
always lies heavy on my stomach. I would not 
eat it, Mr Harold, but to please my mother.'' 
He drew a book from his pocket, and began to 
read. Harold felt something in his throat swell : 
he astonished Frank by making a rush at his 
desk, seizing his hand, giving it a grip and a 
shake, and exclaiming — " Frank, you're a hero : 
you don't know it, or think it, I daresay ; but 

you are a hero ; and if ever 1 mean, please 

God, when my father recovers, he will do some- 
thing for you ; that is, if he can, old fellow — if 
he can," 
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The necessary reservation wounded Harold ; 
he resumed his seat with an aching heart ; he 
had thought more than usual about his own 
dinner that aftemoc^n, and was ashamed of him- 
self, for here was a Spartan who never indulged 
even in the imagination of such a feast ! and, 
alas ! he could do nothing for him ! The room 
soon filled ; the elderly gentlemen with the 
gray, and the one or two old gentlemen with 
the white heads coming in last, looking rather 
more rosy, and less like men of absolute business 
than when they went out. At length the noise- 
less green-baized door seemed to consider its 
duty for the afternoon fulfilled ; for it shut very 
close, and an odd moth or two crept out for 
a little air from beneath its surface : pens 
scratched — some leisurely, some actively: an- 
other noise, only a very little, was made by the 
turning over of long, broad, ponderous leaves, 
marked with red ink and figures; and grave 
gentlemen would look gravely at them, and say 
nothing: once a sedate friend of his father's 
came over to Harold, and gave him sage advice 
touching the proper use of red ink, and showed 
him an example, descanting in a whisper upon 
the straightness and beauty of certain parallel 
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lines, which he admired as other people admire 
pictures. All the young men in the office en- 
vied Harold this distinction : it was an honour 
that had never been done to them. Much to 
the astonishment of all, the green door swung 
back, a messenger entered, and told the gentle- 
man something, very gently, at a respectful 
distance, bowing beforehand after the commu- 
nication : the gentleman rose immediately and 
went out. No one spoke, but all wondered 
what had occurred, as that particular person 
was never addressed but upon most important 
business. 

If an argosy had foundered, or the ball of 
St Paul's descended to pay a visit to the grass- 
hopper of the Royal Exchange, greater emotion 
could hardly have been excited in that solemn 
assembly. Staid clerks inclined their heads 
towards each other, and whispered so softly, that 
no one could discover what it was they said — 
perhaps they did not know themselves; but 
they nodded, and then they nodded again, and 
looked at the green door as if they expected it 
to say something explanatory ; which it did not, 
but remained firm in its place. A considerable 
time elapsed, and then Harold's friend retuaro^ft.^^ 
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accompanied by a very round, rosy, comfortable- 
looking gentleman, stout enough for an alder- 
man or a bank director, or even a lord mayor, 
and tall enough for the Life-Gruards ; and yet 
round and rosy. He had a singularly happy, 
jolly expression of countenance, and such merry 
blue eyes — so merry, as to be positively infec- 
tious ; it seemed as if laughing-gas had been 
surreptitiously introduced into the office ; for 
several of the gentlemen laughed at each other. 
His hat sat very much back from his white 
forehead. Indeed it would have been no easy 
matter, even in the overgrown city of London, to 
find a ready-made hat sufficiently large for that 
colossal head. 

When Harold looked at him, he thought, how- 
ever the good-humour of the face might deny 
the resemblance, the head was such as he 
should have imagined on Jove's shoulders. 

" That's the lad," said Harold's friend, point- 
ing him out to the huge stranger, and in a loud 
voice : no one had ever spoken so loud within 
the memory of man in the neighbourhood of 
Leadenhall Street. The clerks started ; every 
pen was suspended over the paper. 

The stranger overturned a tall stool, and 
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walked up to young Hayward, who had risen at 
this brief introduction. He laid one heavy hand 
on his head, and placing the other beneath his 
chin, turned up his face, as it were, and gazed 
at him. 

" You don't know me V he said. 

" No, sir,"" replied Harold when his head was 
liberated. 

" How should you, my boy, when you never 
saw me before ? Ah — ah — ^ah ! " 

There was nothing witty in the observation — 
any one of the clerks might have made it in a 
moderate quiet way to his neighbour, and it 
would have passed unnoticed; and yet, when 
the cheerful "ah — ah — ah!'' of the stranger 
rolled round the room in laughing thunder, 
every creature caught it up ; and a most irre- 
verent chorus of "ah, ah's!" and "eh, eh's!'' 
and "oh, oh's!" according to the mirthful 
powers of the gentlemen, followed. This was so 
extraordinary, that the green door opened, as of 
itself, and a number of halfs and quarters of 
himian faces from the outer office might have 
been seen, if anybody had looked that way, 
wedged between the opening. 

" Shall we go V inquired the stY^\!^%<st.^ *^ 
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would seem of nobody, for he looked straight at 
(he coidd not look out of) the dusty window. 

" Ay, go — ^go, Harold,"" said his friend. 

"Where, sir?" 

"This gentleman wishes to see your father, 
and I have agreed you should go with him 
immediately."' 

Harold put his hand on the desk, and sprang 
over the stool with the lightness of a fawn : he 
could not have done so in a grave counting- 
house at any other time. 

" Good-morning to you, gentlemen,"" said the 
stranger, lifting his hat off the back of his 
head, and bowing, half in fun, half in ceremony, 
round the room. They all, as with one voice, 
spoke up, and returned his salutation. Harold"s 
friend accompanied him to the door. There 
was a post-chaise in waiting. "Get in, my 
boy, first — jump ! Ah, ah ! "" quoth the 
stranger. 

" Please, sir, when am I to return ?"" inquired 
Harold of his friend, the superior of the offica 

" Whenever you like. My old regards at 
home. There, God bless you ! "" 

" Good-by, Frank !"" said Harold to the al- 
ways-dinnerless youth, as he stood timidly in 
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the background, delighted at seeing Harold 
once more in a postchaise. 

" Who is that pale lad V inquired the stranger 
while they drove on. 

" A capital fellow, sir ! " was the reply. " My 
father employed him before his troubles.'' 

"Ah, ah! But what makes him a capital 
fellow? Does he run your errands, and brush 
your clothes — eh V said the stranger, and there 
was a sarcastic sort of playing about his mouth. 

" No, sir,"" answered Harold in a proud, severe 
tone ; " I can do these things myself. But he 
goes without a dinner from week's qnd to week's 
end, to enable him to support his mother." 

"Ah — ah — ah! that's good." He let down 
the front window, and called, "Postboy, drive 
back. There is something I want to say." 

" Am I not going to my father ?" asked 
Harold timidly. 

" To be sure you are," said the stranger. " To 
be sure!" He laid his hand on Harold's head 
again, and looked at him. " Now, jump out — 
give this to Frank, and tell him to get his 
dinner. The idea of a poor lad wanting his 
dinner ! " muttered the stout gentleman to him- 
self, while Harold flew to do his biddia.^. 
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" Wanting a dinner ! It makes me think of 
old times ! I wonder how I shotdd feel if I 
wanted a dinner now !'^ 

The pale, eager face of Frank followed Harold 
to the door; panting with delight, he retook 
his seat beside the stranger, who little thought 
that the creature who pressed his hand so 
warmly, wanted a dinner himself. 



As usual, at that hour, it was no easy matter 
to move along Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street. 
The stranger's observation was never at rest: 
first he looked out of one window, then out of 
another, smiling, or saying something half-aloud 
to himself. It seemed to Harold singular that 
he had so little luggage: he had seen only one 
huge new carpet-bag and an umbrella. 

" Ah, there's grim old Temple Bar,'' he mut- 
tered. " I often looked into that shop when my 
teeth watered for the gingerbread: it seems too 
fine to sell gingerbread now! How wide the 
Strand has grown! — ^Bless me, how altered!" 
He tried to get his head out of the window to 
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peep back; but it was inconvenient; the window 
was small, and his head large. 

"That is Northumberland House, sir,'' said 
Harold. 

" Yes, I know — ^lion's tail always stiff — stuck 
out — ah, ah ! Never wags it, eh I" 

" And that is the National Gallery.'" 

" Ay, bowl dish at the top.'' 

"And there!" continued Harold, whose na- 
tural reserve had vanished in the presence of 
Frank's benefactor — " I declare they have got a 
new cat in the happy family" 

" Happy family ! Where ? — ^what ? I like to 
see happy families." 

" That cage full of birds and animals ; cats, 
mice, ha^ks, and finches, all living lovingly to- 
gether : they call that the happy family." 

The stranger's eyes twinkled with pleasure: 
he questioned if no cruelty were practised ; no 
restraint used ; and if the creatures did not 
sometimes resume their natural habits. Harold 
was delighted to find his companion neither 
too wise nor too old to take interest in such 
matters ; and without intending it, proved him- 
self a practical naturalist. If the stranger had 
not continued to mutter a great deal^ H5ixft\^. 
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would have talked to him still more*: lie whis- 
pered of everything, and at every one that 
passed ; and all Harold's gravity could not re- 
press an occasional smile. 

"I see!'' he exclaimed, "you think me an 
oddfeUow?" 

" I think you, sir," answered the lad, " a kind 
one, or you would not go down to Hayward 
Chase to see my father, now he is sick and in 
sorrow." 

" Have visitors, then, heen scarce of late at 
Hayward Chase ?" 

. " Visitors have been, sir, but not friends ; we 
have met with much sympathy and kindness, but 
poor mamma was not able to receive visitors." 

" Fine lady, eh ? — cried after the carriages and 
thingumbobs ?" 

" No, sir, she did not," replied Harold, growing 
very red. " She feels for my father — ^for us — ^for 
those also who, though not seen or spoken of by 
the world, are deprived of employment through 
our misfortune ; but in her prosperous days she 
was too much in the habit of attending to the 
wants and wishes of others, to think of her own. 
You do not know my mother, sir, or you would 
not speak so carelessly of her ! " 
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" Black pepper and cayenne ! mustard and 
curry powder!'" exclaimed the stranger, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully together. " Hot ! pip- 
ing hot! Why, what a game-cock of the 
counter you are! You ought to wear a red 
coat, and be hung round with ball cartridge, 
Fiz— z— z ! " 

" Indeed you mistake, sir. If all had con- 
tinued well, I should have been at Oxford, and 
gone into the church." 

"Clergy gray — ^white bands — ^white hands — 
white handkerchief — diamond ring on the little 
finger ! A dandy parson, eh V 

Harold looked at his fellow-traveller, and won- 
dered how any one so fat could be so sarcastic,* 
and began not to fancy him ; for, like aU sensi- 
tive persons, he could not bear to be laughed at. 

" Black gown ! not at all in keeping with 
that flushing cheek and eye of fire?"" and he 
rapped the handle of his umbrella against the 
roof of the postchaise. "Well, there's a dear 
boy, teU me how many little angels are there at 
Hayward Chase ? " 

"I have one brother and two sisters, sir. 
Have you never been to Hayward Chase ? " in- 
quired Harold, ashamed of his emotion. 
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" Not I — ^never saw your father in my life ! '' 

"Indeed! I thought you were his school- 
feUow!" 

" What ! does he look old enough to have 
been my school-fellow?'" said the stranger 
gravely. 

" His hair is more gray than yours, sir." 

" A hard liver, perhaps ? " 

" Every one says he has been a good liver, sir; 
a good husband, father, friend; and if misfor- 
tune" Harold could not continue, he 

turned his face into the padded comer of the 
postchaise, and wished himself back in the 
silent counting-house. 

"Whew! wrong again. I suppose I know 
your father no better than your mother ? '' 

"Indeed you do not, or wiU not,'' replied 
Harold manfully. 

" Has he no relatives with influence or wealth 
to assist him ? " 

" Not in England, sir. He has an imcle in 
India, who often made us laugh." 

"He ought to be very happy," said the 
stranger. 

" I daresay he is : papa wrote to him, but we 
have received no answer." 
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" And why did you laugh at him, pray, young 
Master Snap-a-pace V 

" Oh, a jest sir, ahout his money-hox/' 

" What ! you wanted him to die, and leave 
you all to rifle it V 

" No, sir, we did not care -about his dying ; 
but papa teased us so about it : we never found 
the secret out. I certainly desire to see that 
Uncle Sam. He beat bravely up the stream 
against wind and tide. I should like to do the 
same thing/' 

" That's right.'' 

" We have a picture of him at home — a thin, 
fair, but very ugly boy." 

" Ugly ! " repeated the stranger. 

" And we often say he is thinner and more 
ugly now. All the great gentlemen that return 
from India, whom I have seen, look like the 
mummies in the British Museum." 

The stranger fidgetted a great deal, and 
though it was early in autumn, and the sun lit 
up his rosiness into positive bloom, he sunk the 
lower part of his face into a white woollen com- 
forter. 

" He Jias been very neglectful of you then, I 
suppose ? " 
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"Oh no, quite the contrary: very generous, 
and wanted me to be shipped off to him long 
ago. 

" I daresay your father would send you and 
the eldest girl now. If she is pretty, she might 
get a rich old nabob for a husband.'' 

" Mamma would rather lay her in her grave ! " 
exclaimed Harold in loud and wrathful indig- 
nation at the smile which circled round the 
stranger's mouth, as much as at the words. 

" Wrong again ! '' he muttered chuckling — 
" quite wrong, I see ! What a spirit the fellow 
has ; he looks like a young eagle ! Ha, ha ! — 
metal good, true, and strong !" 

" Perhaps," he said aloud, " your sister 

What's her name V 

" Charlotte." 

" And the other name ? Has she no Christa- 
bella to give sentiment ; or Cavendish, or Sid- 
ney, or Howard, to give grandeur to plain Hay- 
ward ? All the girls and boys now-a-days have 
long tails to their surnames : it is only the Ladies 
Maud or Meg that put up with one. Well, what 
is her other name? Come, you think me a 
queer chap, I see V 

" I think, sir, you are very fond of teasing," 
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replied Harold, twisting his arm round the loop, 
and pulling the tassel ; " and if I may venture 
to say so, I think you do it on purpose, for I 
have never done you any harm ; and my heart 
was so fiill of pleasure at the prospect of seeing 
them all, and you looked so very kind at the 
counting-house, and were so good to Frank, that 
I thought — I thought I should not have had any 
skeleton in the carriage ! " 

" And do you call me a skeleton ? '' inquired 
the stranger, folding his arms on his portly per- 
son, and looking at Harold with such an air of 
mock solemnity that he laughed outright. 

"No, sir, I do not indeed; only at home we 
call our little secret troubles skeletons."' 

" Am I a little secret trouble ? '* whined the 
deep sonorous voice of the stranger in mimic 
sorrow. 

" I really do not know who or what you are," 
said Harold, diverted in spite of himself: " ex- 
cept that you are the most perplexing gentle- 
man I ever met. You made me so fond of you 
at first; and then you touched me on sxjch ten- 
der points ; and now you are laughing at me ! " 

" Just so : it's a way I have of finding people 
out." 
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" But when people are so straightforward, sir, 

that there is nothing to find out; need'' 

Suddenly Harold remembered he was speaking 
to an old gentleman, and paused ; then added, 
" I beg your pardon — I have no right to speak 
to you in this way." 

"I need not treat them as if they were 
rogues ! Is that what you were going to say ? '' 

" Not exactly ; but I believe I meant that/' 

" Well, that is true : I believe you are right." 
Just as he spoke, a very bright handsome car- 
riage passed them on the road, and the servant 
in the dicky touched his hat to the stranger. 
Harold looked at him, and at the carriaga 

" You wanted to know if that was my car- 
riage ; but it is not," said the stout gentleman. 
" It is a handsome roomy carriage nevertheless." 

" I thought as it passed I saw our arms on 
the panels," replied Harold ; " but I could not 
quite teU." 

" The best arms are those we bring into the 
world, and take with us out of it;" said the 
gentleman. 

Harold said he was sure that was true, and 
then continued — "Don't you think, sir, the 
postboy drives very slowly ? The carts pass us ; 
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and there is a donkey-boy looking back and 
laughing. It is not pleasant to be laughed at, 
for going so slow, by a donkey-boy ; is it V 

" Not at all,'" replied his companion. " Indeed 
I am not sure that donkey-boys should be al- 
lowed to laugh.'' He let down the window with 
a tremendous jerk. " Postilion I" The man 
turned round, drew up his horses, and touched 
his hat. The merry donkey-boy brought his 
donkey's little trot to a walk. "Tell," con- 
tinued the stranger, " that donkey-boy that my 
young friend here is very much annoyed at his 
passing the carriage, and still more so at his 
laughing: and therefore begs he will restrain 
the speed and impetuosity of his donkey, and 
close his lips, with becoming gravity, over his 
white teeth!" 

The boy, who heard every word of this ad- 
dress, manifested the greatest delight. He 
shook the ragged cap that covered his shock 
hair with a wild hurrah ! thumped the donkey's 
ribs with his bare heels, and set off at a most 
triumphant canter, grinning much more widely 
than he had done before. The postilion again 
touched his hat with a ludicrous expression of 
bewildered gravity, and commenced abuainf^tV^^ 
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boy, whose pleasure was manifestly increased 
thereby. 

"Is there anything else I can do to oblige 
you, yoimg gentleman V inquired the stranger. 

"No, sir — ^thank you," replied Harold. "I 
should not mind about the slowness, or the 
donkey either ; only going home is such a treat, 
that every mile seems two. Now, you are going 
to quiz me again ! " 

" No, lad, I was not. I can understand what 
it must be to have such a home, and how sorry 
you must be to part from it ! " 

" I do love the old place, sir ; but, after all, 
the home is that where those who love us are. 
I daresay I shall soon be a man of business.'' 

" And then your heart will get hard.'' 

" Papa's never did, sir. And though you are 
a very " 

"What? Speak out." 

" I believe I may say ' severe gentleman ' — I 
am sure your heart is not hard !" 

" Thank you, my young friend. I hope it is 
not. I think you will not find it so." 

They had changed horses twice during this 
and Jike conversations. The mysterious stranger 
plajei with Harold as a child with a shuttle- 
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cock: he was up one minute, and down the next 
— ^yet with all his half satire, half seriousness, he 
learned the characters of the inmates of Hay- 
ward Chase even to the very names of the dogs. 
There was, in truth, as Harold had half said, 
nothing to conceal ; each member of the family 
confided in the other, and despite the little dif- 
ferences of character which must exist in every 
household, they were united in one great bond 
of love. 

While they were changing horses for the 
last time, a coach slowly passed by the post- 
house. 

A voice called from the inside, " How do you 
do. Master Harold, dear?" and the late house- 
keeper of Hayward Chase waved one hand 
out of the window. Looking up to the top 
of the coach, he recognised the butler, coach- 
man, footman, and laundry-maid, who all bowed 
to the " young master.'' Harold called to his 
companion that the coach was laden with their 
old servants. But, marvellous to tell, his chin 
was again in the white comforter ; his hat pulled 
over his eyes; in less than a minute he had 
arranged himself for, and fallen into, the most 
comfortable of all possible slumbers. 
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Harold would have had leisure to contemplate 
him, if he could have seen his face ; but between 
the comforter and the hat it was quite con- 
cealed. Two or three times Harold's curiosity 
was wound up to such a pitch, that he longed to 
question him. More than once he pushed his 
foot against his, and jogged backwards and for- 
wards; he even detected the comer of the 
stranger's left eye peeping at him from beneath 
the hat ; but it shut again, like an oyster, when 
its opening is discovered. 

" How is dear papa to-day V he inquired of 
the woman at the gate lodge, as the postchaise 
passed in. He could not catch the answer, but 
the woman's smile told good news. 

The stranger's continued sleep became insup- 
portable. 

" We are here, sir^ — ^here at Hayward Chase," 
shouted Harold in his ear. " We — are — ^here — 
sir — just — at — ^the — door — ^sir ! " 

" Ah, ah ! we are here, are we ? " he said at 
last; and not at all in the haJf-awake manner 
in which persons speak when suddenly roused. 
" And I think you deserve to know the fact, wb 
ABE HEBE — good ! And here " — ^he laid his handg 
on his knees, and turned round to Harold— 
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"here is the * little secret trouble;' Hhe ske- 
leton ; ' ' the thin, fair, nglj boy ; ' don't stare 
so, or your eyes will never shut again — Hhe 
thinner and more ugly now," "" he laid one hand 
complacently on his double chin — " ' the mummy 
of the British Museum ! ' — ^your real living Uncle 
Sam!" 



" Uncle Sam,'" as soon as, by a little manage- 
ment, he had extricated himself from the post- 
chaise, rolled up the steps and entered the hall, 
followed by his bewildered nephew, and the 
postboy bearing the solitary bag and umbrella. 
He had already tucked Effie under one arm, 
and Ernest under another; while Bruce recog- 
nised him at once as a connexion by saluting 
his hand ; and Croney showed him very little 
indeed of his teeth. He set down the asto- 
nished children, however, the moment he saw 
their worn but still beautiful mother advance to 
meet him. He pushed back the hair from her 
brow, as if she too had been a child — ^gazed at 
her face— muttered, " Good— I like it !''— kissed 
her — ^bade Grod bless her — took (^axla^^*^ '^y^ 
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of her brother's arms — ^gave her a shake — stared 
at her till she was all over blushes, and told her 
brother, " He'd secure her the old nabob with- 
out another word." He psha'd and ha'd at the 
slim " occasional " chairs that came in his way 
in the morning-room ; but at last finding one 
that " looked," he said, " as if it could bear a 
man," he sat down, drew a long breath, declared 
he felt quite at home, and now had time to in- 
quire about "Nephew Hayward." "I never 
received his letter," he said. " Sailed before its 
arrival — found myself at the old place — done 
up — ruined — quite ruined, in all but character — 
that was ten days ago — ^kept all close ! — ^Went 
from creditor to creditor — all with the same story 
— ^the firm an honest firm, Hayward an honest 
man. — ^Went into the back streets, and tried to 
get up back stairs, to find out the underlings — 
the debris of the ruin ; that, as your boy 
said, though not 'seen or spoken of by the 
world,' have bodies to perish and souls to be 
saved. I found them out in the penury and 
hunger brought upon them, not by their em- 
ployer's wanton or wicked speculation, but by 
the destruction which wanton and wicked spe- 
culation brought on their employers." 
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Uncle Sam was greatly excited. Charlotte 
and Harold understood him. Ernest and Effie 
did not. 

" Every one of these creatures," he continued, 
"are ready to lay down their lives for your 
husband, madam, for ytmr father, children. 
He never forgot their misfortunes in his own 
sufferings, but tried in every possible way to 
assist them. I was so proud of my Nephew 
Hayward, that I found it hard not to tell them 
I was his Uncle Sam : and they shall lay 
down their lives for him if they like. Why 
shouldn't they?" continued Uncle Sam; "the 
affairs of the firm are unravelled : honest books 
— ^honest men. They shall all get to work 
again somehow. There is no ruin that cannot 
be repaired where there is a good founda- 
tion — twenty shillings in the pound, and 
lots of capital ! I never was so happy in 
my life as at being able to regild these 
faded matters! I am an exceedingly happy 
— skeleton," he added, glancing at Harold. 
" Well, old fellow, will you forgive Uncle Sam ? 
I wont tease you again quite so much, if I 
can help it. What a peppercorn he is to be 
sure ! " 
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" Indeed, uncle/' interposed Ernest, '* he is 
sweet temper/' 

"Get away, monkey -face,"" added Unci 
Sam. 

Mr Hayward had been prepared for his uncle 
visit by letter — ^the arrival of a new carriage t 
a present to his wife, and the return of his sei 
vants to their old places. With the greater 
generosity, as well as the most considerai 
kindness, Uncle Sam had arranged everythin 
in the manner he thought would give his nephe^ 
and his nepheVs family the greatest pleasur« 
He valued money only for the power it gav 
him of doing good : he was only sad when h 
felt he could not make people happy : he coul 
not bear the sight of a sorrowftd face, or th 
sound of a sad voice. Little Ernest told hi 
favourite nurse, that instead of Uncle Sam bein 
long, lean, yellow, and cross, he was only a dea: 
kind, good, jolly gentleman; and the only thin 
he disliked was, that when he looked at him h 
was sure to laugh — ^he felt so very queer an 
happy. 

Uncle Sam said it was long since he ha 
felt so wretched as when he entered Mr Haj 
ward's room: his kind heart sank within hii 
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when he looked at his pale face, and saw him 
so thin ; he liked every one to be fat and rosy; 
he loved smiles and sunshine. The doctor said 
that Uncle Sam was a "great tonic:'" truly 
he was a great everything at Hayward Chase. 
He came down stairs from Mr Hayward's room 
so noiselessly, that Effie and Ernest never 
heard his footfall. The interview with his 
nephew had silenced him effectually, and he 
continued saying — " Hush ! "' if a door creaked ; 
for if Uncle Sam was "strong,"" he was also 
" merciful ; "" and he knew that now the sick 
man had the " tonic,"" he wanted quiet. EiOSe 
and Ernest had not heard him descend the 
stairs : he came upon them unexpectedly. They 
were on their knees at either side of the carpet- 
bag, feeling it, and pinching it most unmerci- 
fully. 

" I cannot feel anything like a box but this,"" 
said Effie ; " and I daresay that is only shaving- 
tackle."" 

" Besides,"" observed Ernest, " Uncle Sam's 
money-hox must be so large, that it could hardly 
get up stairs ! "" 

" Perhaps he did not bring it with him ?"" sug- 
gested Effia 
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" Really, sister, you are very stupid,'" said 
Ernest pettishly — "very, very stupid you are 
indeed. You heard mamma say he never went 
anywhere — do you hear? — anywhere in all the 
wide world without it. And yet you say per- 
haps he did not bring it with him ! *' 

" Well, I should like to see it, that's all,'' said 
little Effie— "and know how he filled it." 

"And so you shall, pickaninny!" answered 
Uncle Sam himself. " And so shall you. Master 
Snap, though it is more than you deserve, for 
calling this little puss ' stupid.' And you too, 
Master Sensitive," he added as Harold and 
Charlotte entered the halL 

"Do what, uncle?" 

" Hear how I filled my money-box — ^and see 
it too." 

" I can hardly believe our happiness — ^but that 
you are there ! " said Harold. " I meet the old 
servants in their old places, and I get a letter 
from my old tutor, and I cannot thank you as 
I ought to do, my dear uncle. I will try" 

" No you shan't," interrupted Uncle Sam. 
" You shall be punished. Master Harold ; you 
shall not go back to the counting-house. Ah, 
ah ! you shall go to college, you shall Ah, ah ! 
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that's what the skeleton, and the mummy from 
the British Museum, will do — eh, boy? But I 
am sad. I wanted balls and bonfires, dances on 
the grass, and cricket, golf, everything! And 
your poor father cannot bear a stir in the house. 
But we'll make up for it by and by : well turn 
the house out of windows ; we'll fatten all the 
old men and women in the parish, and cram 
all the children with plumpudding. Every one 
shall be rewarded, nobody punished." 

" And you will show us the real money-box V 
persisted little Effie, as she poked her head 
under her uncle's hand, and twined her little 
fingers round his great thumb. 

" This hussy kills me already," said Uncle 
Sam. " But I will— I'll do anything." 

" Is it in that bag, sir ? That's all I want to 
know," added Ernest. 

" No, it is not. But I will answer no further 
questions concerning my money-box — no, not if 
Effie kissed me ten times over — ^until the first 
evening that papa comes down stairs." 

" Perhaps your servants may bring it by that 
time?" said Ernest, who thought himself very 
clever at " finding out." 

" No — ^that is, I will not teU you a single word 
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about it. Its history shall be the crowning of 
this jubilee/' 

Mr Hayward rapidly gained strength. If 
Uncle Sam had been the most disagreeable, in- 
stead of the most joy-giving person in the world, 
coming, as he did, to Hayward Chase at such a 
time, and for such a purpose, his peculiarities 
would have passed unnoticed. It is only com- 
mon gratitude to refrain from ill-natured obser- 
vation as to the frailties or ill-temper of those 
who do us kindness ; and there is no more sure 
evidence of the wrong-thinking of any one, 
than a proneness to notice the scar upon the 
hand that seeks and saves. But Uncle Sam 
was like a fresh autumn breeze — keen, yet 
healthful — or a sun that shines warmly to 
revive, not hotly to enervate. He was young 
with the young, yet rendering them wise by 
his precept and example ; and invigorating 
to the old, by the freshness of his memory of 
the past, and his hopefulness for the future. 
He must have been old, yet no one thought 
him so; and was so much of a playfellow to 
Ernest, that the boy's only regret seemed to 
be, that Uncle Sam was " too fat for leap-frog !" 
His peculiarities and self-will became him to 
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admiration ; and if he was ready to laugh at 
others, he was always willing to laugh with them. 
No wonder that he was loved rather than feared ; 
that his voice set every heart beating with an- 
ticipated pleasure ; that his name inspired the 
liveliest emotions of gratitude ; that he became 
the most popular uncle ever heard of or seen ; 
that Cupid never growled at him ; and Snarley 
Snow, after suffering an eclipse from his shadow, 
declared " he was a noble-looking gempleman as 
ever he see ; and it would tak' a power an& a' o' 
wool to mak' him a coat I" 

Mr Hayward's recovery was not by any means 
as rapid as every one wished ; but no one seemed 
so impatient about it as Uncle Sam : it was so 
very long since he had been ill himself, that he 
could hardly believe in sickness ; he was inclined 
to fancy that all sick people were fanciful ; he 
would roll into his nephew's room, take up his 
arm, weigh it between his finger and thumb, and 
ask the physician how he could be made even 
a little stouter. 

At breakfast, he persisted in obliging Mrs 
Hayward to eat beefsteaks, seasoned and pre- 
pared by his own cook ; and every morning he 
lifted up each of the children to ascertain their 
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weight, putting Ernest down with a shake of dis- 
approbation, and saying — "You little monkej, 
I don't think you gain an ounce in twenty-four 
hours." 

He certainly delighted in seeing everything 
happy, and had an idea that fatness indicated 
contentment. It was extraordinary how soon 
the dogs appeared to understand this, and to 
appeal to Uncle Sam on all occasions for food ; 
even Bruce, who was considered too high- 
minded for absolute beggary, would place his 
nose upon the breakfast-table, and ty a singu- 
larly dexterous movement of his tongue, manage 
to appropriate the half of Uncle Sam's roll 
to his own share, receiving only the gentle re- 
proof — " Bad dog ! Master Bruce ; sly — eh ? 
Poor fellow ! Never mind, get fat ; good dog, 
get fat! Never could see any beauty in a 
lean greyhound — never ! Hate to see a thing's 
ribs countable: get fat, good Bruce: there's 
a fine fellow ! " The pains he took to fatten 
Snarley Snow determined the cunning shepherd 
to keep thin. 

" I tell you what," said Uncle Sam to him, 
" I'll give you three shillings a week to help to 
put flesh on your bones ; so make haste and do 
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it, that I may save my money ; and here's the 
first week in advance/' 

Unqle Sam's benevolence in this arrangement 
outstripped his wisdom. Snarley Snow had 
not the heart to get fat : he considered fatness 
an extravagant waste of flesh, and that only 
sheep should be permitted to get into this con- 
dition — and they only because they lived on 
grass. He looked after Uncle Sam imtil even 
his shadow grew thin in the distance, and 
then chuckled and exclaimed — "What a noble 
gempleman ! But I'll not get jolly — not I, 
indeed. And I'll starve 'ee, Coopid, I will ! 
and then he'll gie thee anoother shillen' a week : 
think o' that, Coopid!" 

He had not visited the village of Chase four 
times, when all the children turned out to meet 
him. The schoolmaster closed his book when 
he heard of his approach ; and Dame Starche, 
the mistress of the sewing-school, let the rod 
she had wielded for forty years drop harmless 
by her side, when she heard the shout that an- 
nounced his arrival on the green. He was not 
popular with Dame Starche. She was a very 
tall, thin, old lady, with high spectacles standing 
high on her high nose ; her door was ao i5^%x7t<5r^^ 
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that Uncle Sam could not pass through it, 
which annoyed him, as he had a quantity of 
cakes in his pockets he had reserved for the 
children of the sewing-school, and wanted to 
distribute them himself Dame Starche seeing 
his dilemma, approached the door, making 
sundry deep and reverential curtsies. Uncle 
Sam was horrorstruck at her appearance. 

"Pray, ma'am,"' he inquired, "what do you 
live on V Then without waiting for a reply he ran 
on, answering, as he often did, his own question 
— " knitting-needles, bodkins, and Whitechapel 
sharps ; and for variety, parchment thread-cases, 
and horn-spoons ! Her^ here," he continued in 
a tone of compassion, as he pitched paper after 
paper of cakes at her — " here, eat 'em all your- 
self, and get fat : do get fat," he continued im- 
ploringly ; " the children else will catch the un- 
English disease of leanness from you ; that they 
will— eh?" 

Naughty hoys and girls knew that though 
he would not reprove, he would not notice 
them ; and that was sufficient punishment of it- 
self Never was a greater degree of veneration 
mingled with affection than was shown to Uncle 
Sam bj all classes of persons. His wisdom was 
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so mingled with good-humour and good-nature, 
that he gave information to the young, who 
received it unconsciously. 

His servants arrived in due time : three or 
four men of colour ; one a Chinese, and another 
an Ethiopian — a perfect beauty of blackness, 
clad in the full costume of his country. They 
brought with them quantities of luggage, and 
Effie and Ernest entertained no doubt that the 
largest packet of all was " Uncle Sam's money- 
box." The children questioned the natives con- 
cerning this. The Ethiopian performed several 
salaams to " pickaninny massa, and pickaninny 
missy \'* but assured them that " there was no 
petticular money-box — saib all money.'' They 
remembered that whenever papa was able to 
come down, they should learn the fact, and 
wondered if it should be told to them all at 
once, or whether Uncle Sam would let it out 
" bit by bit." If the secret of the money-box 
had not been looked for, the children would 
have been quite as anxious to have their be- 
loved papa down stairs again, although Effie 
confided to Ernest that she was a little sorry 
they were not to be poor, it would have been 
so nice to show papa and mamma all they cquUL 
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do to help them. And Ernest, in return, con- 
fided to Effie that he should have liked to be 
Aladdin, and command everything to appear 
at once : indeed it might be that after all I 
Uncle Sam's monbt-box might be the wonderful 
lamp ! 



" Here we are all, thank God, at lasti'' ex- 
claimed Uncle Sam, the day-month after hia 
arrival at Hayward Chase; "here we are all 
together, God be praised,'' he added reverently, 
"for that and all other mercies. And now, 
Nephew Hayward, I desire to see you get strong, 
and stout, and rosy, and fat, as I am — ^ha, ha !" 
and he looked round smiling ; and his smile, as 
usual, was caught up and repeated by all who 
saw it. 

" I am much better than I had any right to 
expect to be for months, dear uncle," said Mr 
Hayward, extending his thin, white, trembling 
hand to Uncle Sam, who took it tenderly, and 
let it go suddenly. 

"I am afraid of hurting it, nephew; for I 
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long to give it a hearty shake, and it would not 
bear it — ^no, no, indeed it would not, poor white 
trembling hand ! Dear me, what a man must 
suffer to make his hand tremble like that ! You 
have none of those dreams, those fancies that 
worried you now ? " 

" Not one ; you are too great a reality to suffer 
the existence of the unreal'' 

"No, there is no imagination about Uncle 
Sam — solid, substantial, eh ? — ^ha, ha ! " 

" All solid happiness,'' said Mr Hayward. 

" The doctor promises you a drive in the car- 
riage to-morrow ; but I shan't be satisfied till 
I see you on horseback" 

" I wish you had brought over an elephant 
to canter on, uncle!" minced little Effie; "and 
then papa and you could ride together, and I 
would creep up behind." 

" Really, Niece Hayward," laughed Uncle 
Sam; "you must keep this little one in order {he 
took the delinqy£nt on his knee), and punish her 
(he gave her a kiss) very severely" (another). 
Effie nestled closely to Uncle Sam, and soon 
disappeared altogether under the lapel of his 
coat, poking out her head occasionally to say 
something saucy. Had she not been so gentle. 
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so loving, and so docile, she must have been 
spoiled. "I really think everything is going 
on delightfiilly/' continued the " noble gemple- 
man;'' "the fire bums as if it were happy at 
burning, and the ruddy hue of sunset gives a 
colour to my nephew's cheek — ^an earnest of 
what is to come. Nothing, I think, could be 
more satisfactory than the documents we re- 
ceived to-day — confidence restored, if we like to 
avail ourselves of it, and all the old hands in 
full work ; Frank's mother and himself can 
dine twice a day, if they like — eh, Harold ? " 

"They will not though, sir; they will be 
frugal of the plenty you have given them.'' 

" Say rather his own good conduct has given 
him, Harold ! Men who adopt and reward merit 
are always wise ; for it is only the worthy who 
serve faithfully, and we are bound to protect 
them by duty and interest ; for in such servants 
are our strength. This is one of the firmest 
links between rich and poor — they are depen- 
dant on each other ; one cannot prosper without 
the assistance of the other. The poor cannot 
get on without the aid of honest masters, and 
masters can never be rich without the co-opera- 
tion of honest servants — all happiness, to be realy 
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must be reciprocal Just now, Nephew Hay- 
ward, you could not have been happy without 
my wealth, and I could not have been happy 
without your affection to sweeten my latter 
days, and shed a halo over my grave ! Not I ! 
Well, Master Harold, have you made up your 
mind? What is it to be — ^the black gown or 
the red coat, the counting-house or the col- 
lege?'' 

" The college, if you please, uncle," replied 
Harold, cherishing with both hands a very classic- 
looking book he had been reading. 

" And is the old tutor to continue with Er- 
nest r 

" I think for another year or two,'' said Mrs 
Hayward. 

" And Miss Lucie — ^when does she return ? I 
shall tell her to let Effie do just as she likes, 
and not learn any lessons, and be as saucy as 
she pleases!" 

Charlotte shook her head, and smiled at her 
mamma. 

" Oh, Charlotte, you shall sail in the next 
ship. You were made for the Indian market. 
Off she goes. Ha! ha! She is no use at 
home " 
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" Uncle Sam I" interrupted Harold 

" No companion to her mother i" 

" Dear Uncle Sam !"' said the same voice. 

" Not fit for a country life : no care for the 
poor — ^no lover of housewifery — ^wears no pockets 
— ^lies a-bed in the mornings "" 

" She was on the Downs at seven I" exclaimed 
Effie, looking up. 

" What ! you mine enemy ? and even Bruce, 
and Croney, and those two inutilities that sleep 
and grow fat ! Well, I suppose she must remain 
at home after all. And what a happy home it 
is, blessed be Grod ! If happiness has an appro- 
priate dwelling upon earth, it is in such a scene 
as THIS ! " added Uncle Sam. 

"And just the time and place,"" whispered 
Effie, clambering on her knees so as to reach 
her uncle's ear, with a make-believe whisper 
— " the time arid place — ^is it not, Ernest V* 

" Oh yes,"' shouted Ernest ; " the very time," 
and he sprang to the other side, and tugged at 
the collar of his uncle's coat to get his head 
down. But Effie had the best of it : she got her 
face close to Uncle Sam's ear, and again pre- 
tending to whisper, said out aloud, " Tell us aD 
about the money-box !" 
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" Oh do, dear uncle ! " exclaimed Charlotte ; 
" now while the fire blazes, and the daylight is 
not quite gone, and papa is so much better, and 
mamma so well, and we are all together, and so 
very full of happiness." 

" And you know you promised V added Ernest. 

" And would do it whether he did or not, for 
his own little Effie," suggested the sweetest little 
voice in the world. 

" Decided ! " said Uncle Sam, setting himself 
in his chair, and rubbing his hands. "You 
shall learn my great secret — ^you shall hear all 
about Uncle Sam's money-box — how he filled 

IT — HOW HE KEPT IT FULL — AND WHAT USE HE 
MADE OF ITS CONTENTS.'" 

"Bravo!" shouted Harold, as he flung his 
book aside, and himself into a seat close to his 
mother. Charlotte found something to do about 
her papa ; pushed the screen first one way and 
then another ; and at last left it as it was origi- 
nally: wanted him to have a footstool, and when 
he would not, crouched down beside him on the 
very stool she had brought for his feet. Effie 
slid from her uncle's knee and sat beside Ernest, 
who, leaving the mysteries of a cat's cradle he 
was constructing on new principles, waited the 
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first word Uncle Sam should speak with widely- 
opened mouth and eyes. 



CONTAINING THE FULL, TRUE, AND PARTICULAR 

ACCOUNT OF " UNCLE SAM's MONEY-BOX !" 

AND HOW HE FILLED IT. 

" First of all, Uncle Sam," said Ernest, " who 
gave you the money-box V 

" I will not be questioned by any one of you, 
young or old,'' he replied, attempting to look 
very terrible, at which Effie tittered consider- 
ably. " I must tell my story my own way. I 
had my money-box, that was enough for me, 
and it must be enough for you for the present 
Yes, I had my box ! and the first time I looked 
into it, I was greatly shocked at finding it so 
very empty: not that it was altogether empty, 
but it contained nothing of much value; it 
wanted cleaning and repairing, and the cobwebs 
to be taken away, and to be set in order. It 
was quite like a schoolboy's box — ^topsy turvy ; 
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and useless to me as well as to everybody 
else." 

"Perhaps, uncle, it was an old'' inter- 
rupted Effie. 

" If you talk, you shall be turned out, miss,'' 
said her mamma ; and much to Effie's astonish- 
ment. Uncle Sam nodded at Mrs Hayward, and 
smiled approval. 

" It wanted, as I have just said, cleaning and 
repairing; and, what was more provoking, it 
wanted enlarging ; in the state it was* then in, it 
was almost useless." 

" What a rubbishing old box !" — This was a 
whisper from Ernest to Effie. But papa held 
up his thin white finger to him, and again he 
sat quite still and silent. . 

" I was your grandfather's youngest brother, 
my dear children, and not as happy at home as 
I think I ought to have been. I had got 
what my father jeeringly called a 'seaphobia' — 
as if I had been bitten by a whale, a shark, or 
a dolphin. I nearly chopped off my fingers in 
the construction of boats, that refused to do 
anything but sink. I acquired by considerable 
pains what, in my vanity, I believed to be ' a 
quarter-deck swing.' I rolled a stick round with 
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black ribbon, and pinned it to the collar of mj 
jacket, in imitation of a sailor's pigtaiL I bad 
no voice, but I roared out Dibdin's famous sea- 
songs, and electrified the old butler by calling 
him a * land lubber;' and the coachman 'the 
pilot who weathered the storm/ I refused to 
sleep in a bed, and turned the net of the great 
cherry-tree into a hammock. When asked what 
o'clock it was (I had just been given a new 
watch, and the servants were so kind as fre- 
quently to ask me what o'clock it was, that I 
might have the happiness of showing it), I said, 
' By the deep nine ! ' I twisted my handker- 
chiefs into epaulettes, and wrote myself in my 
small-hand copybooks, * Admiral Samuel Hay- 
ward,' just to see how it would look. In short, 
despite the displeasure of my father, and the 
intreaties of my mother, I was wicked and ab- 
surd enough to prefer my own foolish course, 
and go to sea. It is impossible to imagine a 
more disordered box than was mine at that 
period. I was no dandy midshipman in blue 
uniform, anchor-buttons, turn-over collar, con- 
fined by a lady-like knot of black ribbon ; and a 
gold-banded cap stuck jauntily on three smart 
curls on one side, and two on the other ! Not I, 
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indeed. I was a boy before the mast, swing- 
ing in the gale like a monkey — free of the 
water as an otter — trough Russia ducks, smudged 
with tar — check shirt — and little flat tarpaulin 
hat — all the ribbon I had in the world in 
narrow twopenny, streaming behind it. That's 
your sort ! Ay, ay, sir ! Yo heave ho ! " laughed 
the jolly gentleman, making believe to pull 
the ropes; then laughing more loudly than 
before, as memories crowded on him, while they 
all laughed in chorus. " Ha, ha ! that's it, my 
lads. And listen: youll never get on in the 
world imless you are in earnest about whatever 
you undertake. I was as much in earnest, and 
took as much pains in reefing a sail, or hauling 
a rope — ^tried as heartily to do it well — as to 
have all things in order, in after years, when I 
had the honour to receive the Grovemor-Gene- 
ral of India, and knew the eyes of the Indian 
world were upon me. Well, all the time I was 
at sea, my poor box got knocked about fore- 
and-aft, and I put very little into it, though 
even that little was worth a good deal to me 
afterwards. I worked early and lata Many 
and many a time have I sat shivering in the 
shrouds, and thinking of home and parents 
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whom I had displeased by my waywardness and 
obstinacy ; and wishing, as young fools so often 
do, though always in vain, that I had the world 
to begin over again. Ay, that's it ! We think 
those things when it is too late ; and Uncle Sam 
was not as wise at fourteen as his young friend 
Harold. Often I longed to return, and ask my 
mother to forgive me. I was too late for that. I 
got a letter from my brother — ^from your grand- 
father, young ones ! — ^saying I should never feel 
her kiss upon my cheek again — never ! But 
even now,'' continued Uncle Sam, "I cannot 
think of her without emotion. I thought my 
heart would have broken. She was, imtil that 
hour, the creature I looked to, to save and pro- 
tect me — all lovely and gentle as she was, and 
good and wise ! There is nothing in this world 
like a mother; her love never wears out, her 
patience never tires, her interest never ceases ; 
even in her grave her memory preserves from 
evil. Whenever I was tempted to act \m- 
worthily, my mother's image would stand before 
me, and I was saved. Ah, there are good women, 
and women of value in the world — God bless 
them ! — but few like her : she was an angel !" 
Uncle Sam rose up suddenly from his chair, 
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and walked to the window. He looked out 
upon the Downs; and after a minute or so, 
began speaking again. " And what a fellow 
your father was, Nephew Hayward ! He was 
the eldest — he intreated me to come home — 
there was no selfishness about him — ^he enclosed 
me a lock of my mother's hair — he had her 
picture copied, and sent it me. The grave 
has closed over all except the picture; that 
shall be buried with me. I must say my 
father was a stem man ; but yet that brother 
braved his displeasure to intercede with him 
for me over and over again; and when he 
found he could do nothing, he shared his allow- 
ance with me, until, from a stolid resolve I 
made that I would have no aid, he lost sight 
of me altogether. He was a man worth cross- 
ing the seas to look at! — my noble brother 
Harold ! Why,^' he exclaimed, turning round in 
his abrupt way, " if you were not one and all 
what you are, you would be the greatest set of 
rascals — you could not be his descendants!" 
Uncle Sam looked very warm ; he fanned him- 
self, and puffed a great deal, and then re- 
sumed his seat " I ought to have blamed 
my own wilfulness, but I did not ; I blass^ftA. 
H 
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the innocent sea — ^the rolKng sea — ^the placid 
sea — ^the foaming sea — the fresh, bright, glo- 
rious waters, that own no sway but England's. 
Many a time I sat shivering, mid decks, or in 
the shrouds, with chilblainy fingers, and a 
purple nose, that seemed intended as a bridge 
for the tears to run over, grumbling at every- 
thing instead of grumbling at myself: the 
more we find fault with what goes on around 
us, the more we are to blame ourselves ; but I 
did not think so then — ^not I ! I laid the blame 
as much upon the sea as if it had rolled up to 
my native home, and said, * Please, master, be 
a sailor ! * The end of this discontent was, that 
I resolved never to be an admiral I determined 
to be devoured by sharks first '* 

" Box and all V inquired little Effie in a half- 
whisper. 

" It might be so,"" replied Uncle Sam laugh- 
ing ; " but this I must say for myself, deter- 
mined as I now was to leave the sea, I still 
did my duty ; and however I piped and pined 
at other times, I was happy enough when in 
active service. We had our share of work of all 
sorts ; but when we were at Calcutta, one of the 
o&oers, who learned something of who I was, 
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and was pleased to consider me a smart, hard- 
working little chap, better educated than he 
expected, oflFered me a berth in his brother's 
counting-house. Upon landing, I was greatly 
grieved to find how little my box contained; 
I thought within myself, it would never do to 
go on as I had been going — rthat my earnest- 
ness and hard bodily labour would never make 
a man of me — ^that imless I stocked my box, I 
should never be rich, nor able to provide for my- 
self, or, what is as great a duty, for my fellow- 
creatures who needed. Well, I worked hard in 
the counting-house, and hard in my little room 
at night. My little room ! furnished with a 
mat, a nuattress, a table, a box, and, as a luxury, 
a looking-glass : the centipedes ran on the ceil- 
ing ; the mosquitoes demanded their toll of my 
white skin day and night ; little cunning snakes 
would sometimes insinuate themselves beneath 
the mattress, or playfully twine up the legs of 
the table at which I sat, hard at study, for I 
had determined to become a linguist, to gain 
a knowledge of the living languages of the 
different people of India, so that I should be 
able to travel among them ; and by my ac- 
quaintance with their customs, their isv^^^^'s^ 
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of life, their habits, their maimers, become 
of value to John Company, as we call the 
India Company, who was often deceived by his 
native interpreters in the various dealings it 
was his interest to carry on all over that vast 
Continent. I had a fair salary ; but no Euro- 
pean lad in the office was so poorly dressed; 
none except myself content with the absence of 
all luxury — I mean rather what is called luxury. 
I dispensed with every attendance ; for two 
years and more, I never spent a para in amuse- 
ment of any sort ; I was gloriously happy, for I 
was full of hope — not the little, contracted, 
pitifiil hope of being comfortable, or the low- 
minded scampish one of being able to 'cut a 
dash," and return home all waistcoat and Tri- 
chinopoly chain — I was filled with a grand 
hope — a hope worth working and living for — 
the hope of being usefiil to my fellow-creatures : 
there is but one hope better than that," added 
Uncle Sam, " and it belongs to another world ! 
Once the mind of a young man becomes 
thoroughly saturated with the hope of acquir- 
ing knowledge, power, wealth, for the great 
purpose of usefulness, I look upon him as safe. 
Mjr] how his happiness increases, and his box 
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fills ! Surely I may say that my presence 
amongst you proves that this cherished hope 
was no fallacy?'' — Oh what a glow of truth- 
beaming, truth-telling smiles, replied to this 
observation ! "Wliat a deep flush of gratitude 
overspread Mr Hayward's face ! and how elo- 
quent of affection were the tears that filled 
Mrs Hayward's eyes ! — " I am glad," said Uncle 
Sam — " I am very glad I did not return a year 
ago ; for then I should never have known you 
all as I do now ; and my friend Harold would 
not have had the really healthful experience 
which a struggle gives ; nay, even the manikins 
will be the better for it — it is such a glorious 
thing to feel that of ourselves (aided and pro- 
tected by the Almighty's blessing) we can first 
creep, then rise above circumstances — ah — ah ! 
— and then," added Uncle Sam, rubbing his 
hands, as he always did when greatly delighted 
— " and then direct them — ah — ;ah — ah ! — ^that's 
a fine manly thing — direct them. But where 
was I ? — Oh, I remember. I am a living and a 
good-sized proof that my hope of usefulness was 
no fallacy. I grubbed about the bazaars, as 
they call the shops, buying up old grammars ; 
and when I could not purchase, obtaining die- 
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tionaries on hire, and copying them out. You 
think it hard feg to leam a page of French 
dictionary, Master Ernest; but I copied page 
after page, part after part, volume after volume. 
I deserved a patent for manufacturing my own 
ink: I wrote exercises on slates: I invented 
such odd things to make my oil bum slowly. 
Those torn, tattered books, half-devoured by 
the black ants (great foes to literature and un- 
provement, for they devour the books ; you 
think they are as you left them, and they 
crumble beneath your touch) — ^those mutilated 
books were my bosom friends. I used to kiss 
the dictionaries in my enthusiasm, and call 
my grammars (that you would be too dainty 
to touch) my loves and darlings ; and yet I 
never defrauded my employers of five minutes' 
time, or the thought that doubles time. I 
never neglected the mere quill-driving to run 
the sooner to my water-melon and my books: 
but when I was free, I sought my little room 
with the most intense pleasure ; every page 
of a perplexing grammar overcome, was a de- 
cided victory; every column of a dictionary 
understood and committed to memory, a tri- 
umph. The earthen lamp swimg above my 
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little common table by a hempen cord ; and the 
mosquitoes, cruelly dancing and singing over 
what they sought to devour, caused me much 
disturbance.^ but I drank in large draughts of 
knowledge, and stiU thirsted for more ; the 
conquest of one language was but the herald to 
tell me of another that must be conquered also. 
When I slumbered, my dreams often led me to- 
my own home; and frequently at that period of 
my life, I have fancied that my mother bent 
over my Indian pallet, and pushing back my 
hair as she used to do, kissed my forehead, and 
whispered, * Well done, Sam ! ' It was but fency,. 
but it was a very sweet one : to see her even 
in the strange reality of a dream was a blessing. 
A circumstance brought my knowledge of one 
of the Oriental languages to the ears of my 
employer. I was questioned — examined. My 
companions wondered what I could be wanted 
for in the great man's room — I, who never 
dressed, never ate ! Ah, ah ! you may smile. 
Miss Effie, I wm a pale thin lad in those days. 
I came out of that chamber with the conscious- 
ness that I had achieved a great step towards 
my purpose. The next day the young men 
arose when I entered, they salaamed as I passed. 
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they offered me of their coffee and sweetmeats ;' 
they began to understand — ^not me, but my pros- 
perity/' 

"And, uncle, was your box filling?'" inquired 
Effie in a meek, modest voice. 

" Yes, dear, I was growing very rich — ^rich in 
what creates riches, as surely as the mines of 
Golconda do gold. I was growing rich in infor- 
mation, in wisdom; and my box filled so rapidly, 
that I never missed what I took out of it. Put 
in — ^take out — ^put in — ^take out — ^it went on 
filling : I used to think the faster I took out, 
the faster it filled.'' The children longed to 
question Uncle Sam, but they feared the up- 
lifted finger of their poor pale papa, and re- 
mained silent, thinking — a little longer, and 
they should know all that was to be known. 

"I suppose it was a species of shame," re- 
sumed Uncle Sam, " that prevented my telling 
any one where I lived. Strange as it may seem 
to you, who dwell in such luxury, though I was 
taken from the desk, and employed in confiden- 
tial correspondence, I did not seek a better 
lodging. I had become attached to the bare 
walls, to the little earthen lamp, to the queer 
table, to the very mat beneath my feet ; and as 
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to my books — bless your sweet face, Effie, 
for that look of curiosity about my books ! — I 
have them still! every one of them; and I 
think we might get up some very nice Oriental 
classes amongst ourselves in the winter. I 
would be moonshee^dJiA you should be my cross- 
legged pupils/' 

"But how could you be moonshine?" now 
questioned little Effie, who, having been spoken 
to, thought she had a right to speak. 

" A moonshee is a teacher, Effie. I went, as I 
have told you, as usual to my humble lodging : 
keeping quiet, I mean living so inexpensively, 
gave me now, in addition to being able to 
purchase books needful for my researches, some- 
thing to expend on those who were poorer 
than I had ever been. I gave almost inva- 
riably something, however small, to whoever 
asked; they might be real objects, or they 
might not. If I refused, when I had the 
power, to aid any child of sorrow, I felt I was 
ungrateful to Him who had done much for me. 
If they deceived me, theirs was the sin, not 
mine: so I gave, I hope not grudgingly; and to 
the poor natives, always with a smile and a 
kind word. They used to look so astonished at 
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this, for they are often treated with the most 
cutting indifference and contempt, if not with 
cruelty. I had observed a singularly handsome 
Indian, who, being blind, was led about by 
his little daughter, a child some ten years old, 
while his elder son, a yoimg lithe handsome 
lad, endeavoured to support them by the inhe- 
rited labour of his class: they were water- 
carriers. The child sold flowers^ and used va- 
rious devices to keep them fresh and cool, and 
seated by her father's side in the shade, sort- 
ing and tying up flowers, formed a very pretty 
picture. I saw the poor fellow could ea^y be 
restored to sight, as the cataracts on his eyes 
were fully formed, and I prevailed on a young 
oculist I knew to perform the operation. When 
he recovered, his joy was almost madness. 
Nothing could exceed his salaams, and the gra- 
titude of the whole family. I always found 
fresh water and fresh flowers in my room. They 
replenished the water-pans in which the feet of 
my bedstead were placed, to prevent the insects 
creeping up, and attended to my comforts in a 
way they had never been cared for since I left my 
native land. They also prevented the black ants 
from ascending the table to destroy my books, 
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by standing it in a very ingeniously-contrived 
water-stand. In short, you seem so impatient 
to get at my money-box, that I do not like to 
delay you by telling how they added to its 
stores.^' 

The children looked perplexed; they could 
not imagine how the water-carrier and his 
children — ^whom their active imagination had 
already painted very <jorrectly, in loose white 
cotton trousers and vest, without shoes or stock- 
ings — could put a para into their uncle's money- 
box. They certainly were puzzled. 

" The father or son,"" resumed Uncle Sam, 
" always watched my return in the evening, to 
do any little service he could for me ; and one 
day, when I had suffered dreadfiiUy from the 
heat, I had just observed the lad salaaming and 
grinning at the comer, when I was seized with a 
violent giddiness. He saw in a moment I was 
ill, rushed to my side, and assisted me to my 
room. I think I told you I had never been ill : 
I ought not to have forgotten that illness. Be- 
neath the fierce sun it is soon at its height ; 
I was panting and struggling unconsciously in 
the fangs of a terrible fever, with no relative, 
no white friend near me ; the oculist, whom 
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my willing attendant knew, was somewliere 
up the country ; but this poor dark youth, 
his little gentle sister, and the man himself, 
never left me. They were unceasing in their, 
attendance. Night and day they did their best 
to keep me cool and quiet ; and a constitution 
previously cared for, by avoiding all intemper- 
ance and excess, under God's blessing, did the 
rest. I recovered ; and when able to think and 
speak, I directed Saboo to my employer, who 
was pleased to say he thoroughly understood 
my value by my absence, and placed his 
country-house and servants at my disposal ; 
but I was cheered by, and accustomed to, my 
dark attendants, and did not feel inclined to 
change. I could talk for hours of the tender- 
ness and devotion of these creatures, whom 
the whites, without seeking to make better, 
rank as an * inferior race.' Their patience, 
their watchfulness, could not be surpassed by 
European fidelity. Before I was seized by this 
violent illness, I had observed that Adgeema, 
the girl, looked altered; her great black eyes 
had lost their lustre, her little feet lingered 
where they used to bound, and her erect form 
became bowed and feeble; but when I recovered 
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my consciousness, I was shocked at the rapid 
change that had taken place in her. Though 
she brought me flowers and fruit, she was evi- 
dently rapidly passing away. The last evening 
I saw her she crept into the room, holding by 
her brother's hand, bearing a few fresh flowers. 
These she arranged with her usual taste and 
care in a scooped gourd, and brought them close 
to me, that I might inhale their fragrance. 
^ Are dey good V she inquired in her broken 
English. I told her they were. She replaced 
them on the old table, returned to my side, 
knelt down, clasped her small, thin, brown hands 
together, and murmured with panting breath a 
little prayer I learned from my mother's lip, 
and had said at my mother's knee, in my own 
childhood. I thought, and still think it a duty, 
a pure and holy tribute to the memory of those 
who take the trouble to sow good seed in our 
minds, to give the fruit of that good seed to the 
minds of others ; and during my illness, I had 
taught poor Adgeema the prayer she endea- 
voured to repeat. I praise the brightness of 
Effie's eyes, and the mild ladylike lustre of my 
friend Charlotte's, but you do not know what 
eyes are, unless you have seen those that are 
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bright beneath the swarthy brows of Eastern 
beauty. That poor girl's eyes were steeped in 
tears as she spoke, and yet their brightness 
flashed upon those tears like sunbeams on the sea. 
'Adgeema no forget massa when she go away, 
after the prayer good massa taught her !' She 
added, lifting her hands towards the skies, 
* Adgeema no forget massa ; good massa no for- 
get Adgeema !' She kissed both my hands, and 
then silently and solemnly bade me farewell: 
without saying another word, or shedding a 
tear, the gentle, patient, suffering child left the 
room/' 

Uncle Sam was interrupted by the sobs of 
little Effie : she was crying with all her heart : 
while Ernest, resolved to be a man, made so 
many grimaces in the endeavour to restrain his 
tears, that at any other time even Charlotte 
would have laughed. But they felt grateful to 
the memory of that poor little Indian girl, who 
had contributed to dear Uncle Sam's recovery ; 
thinking, one and all, that but for the kind- 
ness shown him by those humble creatures, in 
all human probability he would not have been 
spared to return, blessing and blessed, to his 
native land. 
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'^The next morning came, and the next," 
Uncle Sam continued ; "but I saw her no more. 
Her father told me she lay down to die as if 
to sleep, and that she murmured, even at the 
last, my simple prayer. It was astonishing,'^ 
continued he, " how my box increased in value 
after that!" 

" Did she leave you a great deal of money V* 
questioned Effie. 

Uncle Sam apparently forgot his resolution 
of not replying to any questions, for he imme- 
diately said, "Oh no! Poor Adgeema never 
had the smallest coin of her own. I did not say 
she left me money !" 

"Things to make money of, then?" said 
Ernest. 

"No- — yes — yes, certainly; but not houses, 
or lands, or elephants: something better than 
these." 

" I know ! " said Charlotte. " A story of 
some kind; and you made a poem of it, as 
great authors do, and sold it. You called it 
' The Water Lily, or the Fate of Adgeema ?' " 

," I have done foolish things in my time," re- 
plied Uncle Sam, " and I have attempted foolishf 
things in my youth, that never succeeded ; but 
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I never wrote, or tried to write poetry, Miss 
Charlotte." 

" But, sir," said Mrs Hayward, " you forget 
your resolution: you were to tell your story 
your own way, and not be questioned ; and. now 
you permit these tiresome plagues to query 
and investigate" 

Uncle Sam declared that mamma was right, 
that they were all wrong, that he was par- 
ticularly wrong in allowing it ; and that here- 
after, if any observation was made upon the 
state of his box, or any wonder expressed as to 
what he put into it, or how he got such and 
such things into it, he would at once withhold, 
for an entire day, all farther information on the 
interesting subject. 

The twins looked reproachfully at their mam- 
ma, as much as to say, " Why did you remind 
him ?" But Mrs Hayward told them how dis- 
honourable it was to take advantage of a lapse 
of memory; that no matter how pleasant or ad- 
vantageous it might be to themselves to learn 
a secret, it was the duty of an honourable and 
right-thinking mind to recall the fact to who- 
ever, from inadvertence, was about to betray 
it. And Uncle Sam said that Mrs Hayward's 
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observation proved the honour of her own mind. 
" And I can/' he continued, " tell you a little 
anecdote of a poor fellow, who worked a punka 
for one of my friends, proving that the black 
skins have right feeling as well as the pale 
faces: they are the night — concealing, but 
not injuring the flowers that, though hidden 

from our sight" Uncle Sam paused and 

laughed. " There is a proof that I am not 
poetical,'' he added. " I never attempted a me- 
taphor, that I did not stammer and stumble at 
it: but I daresay you know what I mean?" 
Charlotte and Harold shook their heads. " Now 
that is just to puzzle me," said Uncle Sam. 
" I see you are full of the hope that I will try 
it again, but I wont ; though I will tell you 
about Bouhree, as his mistress called him. A 
punka is a huge fan, hung from the ceiling, 
and worked by a pulley and rope, so as to 
cause the air to circulate more freely than it is 
disposed to do in hot countries. The native 
who keeps it going, so as to create a current of 
air, sits outside the room imder the verandah, 
and pulls continually at the rope ; but the 
odd part of the story is, that he falls asleep, 
and yet keeps the punka going all the same. 
I 
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Bouliree was a most vigorous fellow asleep 
or awake; but when asleep, he pulled more 
strongly than when awake: it was like the 
whirl of an English windmill in the breezy 
month of March, with this difference, that the 
air was hot instead of cold ; but poor Bouhree 
could not help that ; he did his best, as I have 
said, asleep or awake, to circulate it. Bouhree 
was accused by his mistress's tailor — ^you need 
not smile, Effie ! In India, men make all the 
dresses, and do what in England you call 
* woman's work;' so that every lady has her 
tailor : the only female servant in an establish- 
ment is an ayah, a sort of nurse. WeU, Bouhree 
was accused by the tailor of stealing some cloth j 
he was questioned, and denied it stoutly, be- 
cause truly; but the tailor's word was con- 
sidered more to be depended on than poor Bouh- 
ree's, and a conversation ensued, in which, as a 
means of getting at the truth, it was determined 
to flog Bouhree. His mistress subsequently 
remonstrated against this, and said she wished 
the sentence could be revoked ; upon which her 
husband told her to make her mind quite easy, 
for that Bouhree had overheard the conversa- 
tion, and would of course keep out of the way at 
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flogging time. Much, however, to the gentle- 
man's astonishment, Bouhree was brought up 
for punishment; but before its infliction, the 
gentleman commanded the supposed culprit to 
come into his presence. 

' Did you, or did you not, hear a conversation 
which passed between me and such a person ? ' 
questioned the gentleman. 

' Yes, massa ; Bouhree hear him ebbery single 
word.' 

' Then why did you not act upon the infor- 
mation, and provide for your own safety, as any 
other fellow would ? ' 

" The native drew himself up, and while a 
deeper colour stained his dark cheek, he said, 
* Massa ! Bouhree's ear too proud to hear what 
no intended for his hearing !' 

" Thus, you see, the poor fellow would rather 
have suffered a flogging, than appropriate to 
his own use information not intended for him. 
His master immedi$,tely. forbade the pimish- 
ment, and in a little time discovered that the 
tailor was the thief :. he was sufficiently observ- 
ant to perceive that no one with so delicate a 
sense of honour could be dishonest. Bouhree 
came to live with: me some yeara >^<^\^^ "ss^ 
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assisted astonishingly in the arrangement of 
my money-box; for though fortunes are more 
rapidly acquired in India than in England, a 
money-box is more apt to get injured and con- 
fused there than here : one compartment gets 
filled up — ^puffed out^ in fact, to the manifest 
injury of others ; so that I had considerable diflS- 
culty in putting something into each division, 
to prevent one outweighing the other : my 
object was, that each should be equally well 
fiUed." 

"What a queer box it must be!" muttered 
Effie to herself; " what a very queer box to have 
BO many divisions ! Quite unlike our boxes, that 
have only little slits to take in, and a great 
cover to let out V She longed to tell Uncle Sam 
that it perplexed her to think that, while he 
was boasting of filling his money-box, of his 
money-box becoming more and more full, he 
seemed labouring and struggling on as hard as 
ever — ^living in one room, with the feet of his 
bedstead in pans of water, and bright-eyed little 
snakes playing with him at hide-and-seek; 
while the mosquitoes stung him, and the centi- 
pedes ran about, and the black ants devoured 
his books. Why did he not afford himself a 
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better lodging, and make himself comfortable at 
once ? Why did he continue to eat water-melon, 
while the East abounded with delicious fruits ? 
And why did he, when his money-box was so 
very fuU, continue working? — That was the 
most perplexing thing of all ! She had heard 
of misers, who heaped gold, and refused to com- 
fort themselves, or to relieve the wants of others. 
She had pictured such men to her imagination — 
cold-hearted, selfish, yellow, half-starved crea- 
tures, as terrible as the ogres that devoured little 
children in the old fairy tales. She looked in 
Uncle Sam^s rosy face ; she heard his joy-giving 
laugh, and knew how kind he was to everybody: 
no, he could never have been one of these! 
Suddenly a new idea occurred to the little maid, 
and she seized it with avidity — Uncle Sam was 
filling his money-box, to enable him to be gene- 
rous to all the world ! With this Effie was quite 
content ; it elevated Uncle Sam prodigiously in 
her opinion : all this time to have been rich, 
and yet denying himself, to give to others ! 

She had often heard her mamma say that 
there was more real happiness to be derived 
from self-denial than from self- gratification; 
for dear mamma was so fond of showm^^ t\saA. 
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self-denial was the first great step to indepen- 
dence ; and when, with the uncalculating quick- 
ness of childish thought, Effie had arranged all 
this to her own satisfaction, her attention re- 
turned to Uncle Sam, who had also returned to 
the period which followed the death of poor 
little Adgeema. 

"I assure you, my dear ones,'' said Uncle 
Sam, *' that I missed the smile and the sunshine 
of that little dark face as much, in my room, 
as if she had been the finest and the fairest of 
England's children. Her brother and father did 
their best to facilitate my recovery. I had 
abundance of water, and plenty of air — ^for one 
or the other fanned me during the sultry hours 
of the day — ^but I had no flowers, and I sadly 
missed both their perfume and their beauty. I 
had leisure to think, to consider, to look into 
the future. I could remain with my employer, 
but my rambling propensity was not quite cured. 
I had traversed the sea, and now I wished, to 
traverse the land. I thought of all the stories 
I had read of wild adventure, beginning with 
Robinson Crusoe ; but I could not fancj; the 
delight of a desolate island, and having no one 
to speak to but a man Friday, a parrot^ and a 
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hairy goat ! I set aside all kinds of desolate 
islands, and turned round and about all the 
stories I had read of tiger hunts, and elephant 
traps, and tangled forests, and crocodiles ; and, 
weak as I was, I thought what fun it would be 
to get into a jungle of wild beasts, and fight my 
way out. Whenever my fever returned ever so 
slightly, I was full of absurd fancy for adven- 
ture — ^the species of adventure that does no 
good, and only serves idle people to talk about. 
I now look with horror on any humaii being 
sporting with his own life, or making it sport to 
take away the life of the meanest of God's crea- 
tures. We cannot, with all our boasted power, 
restore life to the fly we crush, or the worm we 
tread on ; and when my brain cooled, I used to 
inquire of myself if I was to set aside the know- 
ledge I had acquired by the sacrifice of so much 
comfort, for the chance of being scratched away 
by a huge, overgrown cat, or trampled into 
atoms by an elephant, or snapt up and crunched 
by a crocodile, or pressed into a jelly by the 
embrace of a boa constrictor, or pelted to death 
by a wilderness of baboons ! And then I always 
felt ashamed of indulging wild thoughts, parti- 
cularly when I found a day, or even an hour^ 
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passed, without my adding to the contents of 
that precious box, to which I was obliged to 
turn in my time of trouble : every careless or 
idle moment was taking from its value. When 
my nerves gained strength, I was enabled to 
put away such childish fancies, and to look 
steadily forward; and very soon after, the 
gentleman who had been the first to notice me, 
inquired if I had studied the Chinese language ; 
and convincing him that I had, he at once 
asked me if I would go to China, then but 
little known, except as the great mart for tea, 
and silk, and tiny cups and saucers. I was de- 
lighted at this, and so was my box. Yes 1 you 
may look astonished ; but I assure you my box 
sympathised with my emotions: it was by no 
means an imfeeling article. No questions yet, 
Miss Effie; by and by, you shall question as 
much as you like ! I anticipated vast pleasure 
from a visit to the Celestial Empire. I knew 
that there my box would fill faster than it had 
ever filled before. I had soon the honour of 
conversing with a Chinese mandarin, whose tail 
was so long, that when he sat down it touched 
the ground; and he reported to my employer 
that I knew his language, not as a barbarian. 
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but as well as a Chinese. I see, however/' con- 
tinued Uncle Sam, " that my nephew Hayward 
is tired ; and though I had hoped to finish to- 
night, I propose that we adjourn till to-morrow 
evening, when, I promise you, the whole mys- 
tery of my mysterious money-box shall be 
cleared up ; and more, I promise you that every 
one present shall be in possession of a money- 
box — of — ^the — same — ^kind.'" 

Effie and Ernest shouted and clapped their 
hands at this, retreating together in loving con- 
tentment ; satisfied that the announcement should 
be postponed for the sake of such a possession 
as a money-box like Uncle Sam's. 



It was a delicious moonlight evening; Mr and 
Mrs Hayward and Uncle Sam continued in the 
rooia together, for Mr Hayward was fatigued, 
though he did not like to confess it. Charlotte 
and Harold went together to Miss Lucie, who 
had just returned ; and Harold considered her a 
great authority on college matters ; for, in addi- 
tion to her supporting a widowed mother and an 
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orphan niece, she had adopted in a degree that 
niece's brother, who was (as Harold called it) 
" carrying all before him" at Cambridge. Miss 
Lucie was still a young woman, but it was pain- 
ful to see the marks of care and anxiety on her 
thoughtful brow ; and Effie often espied a very 
white hair among her ringlets, and asked how it 
got there ; surely she was not old, for she could 
run, and dance, and sing, and play too when 
the lessons were over. And Miss Lucie would re- 
ply that white hairs were honourable ; and that 
" a faded hair"" was proof of thoughtful, not of 
advanced age. Mrs Hayward always said that 
she did not know how Miss Lucie managed ta 
do so much good with the little she had ; and 
Miss Lucie answered, that the old maid's store, 
in her case, seemed like the widow's cruise of 
oil mentioned in Scripture, which increased " by 
God's goodness ;" and that it was surely laying 
up treasure in Heaven to provide for orphans ; 
and to hear aU about this orphan, how he 
learned and laboured, was one of Harold's 
greatest delights : he entertained a high opinion 
of Miss Lucie, for he discovered that she ab- 
solutely knew Latin ! and, better still, that she 
had learned it to teach her nephew. 
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Yet though Miss Lucie knew not only Latin, 
but Greek, she never quoted either the one or 
the other, but contented herself, as Charlotte 
observed, with the use of "good wholesome 
English "" — ^never setting up for a learned lady, 
or seeming wiser than others. Harold condoled 
with Miss Lucie at not being bom a man, which, 
like all lads, he conceived to be a " first-rate 
blessing/' " It is such a sad thing,'" he said, 
" not to be able to enter college : you would 
have gone up. Miss Lucie, for a fellowship at 
once, and been senior wrangler in the days of 
your youth/' 

"A woman can be a wrangler," observed 
Charlotte, "without going to college — can she 
not ?" Harold could not bear the least echo of 
fun to come near his college fancies ; his idea of 
"Alma Mater" was sublime; and Miss Lucie 
often smiled at his high and pure notions of col- 
lege life. She knew what it ought to be, and 
she kjiew what it was, and earnestly prayed 
that Harold's noble mind might save him from 
contamination. 

There is no knowing how long this sort 
of conversation might have continued, for 
Harold would have dragged it back to Ca*m.« 
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bridge; and Charlotte, a little self-important, 
endeavoured to get it round to " woman's 
sphere "' and " domestic duty ; " while Miss 
Lucie would have wondered at the gravity 
with which these young creatures reasoned of 
things beyond their years; and feeling almost 
afraid that they were too wise, proposed some* 
what abruptly "a game of blind man's buffi" 
While this converse was progressing in Miss 
Lucie's room, Uncle Sam's attention had been 
drawn away from " nephew and niece Hay- 
ward" by simdry jangling sounds, which en- 
tered the chamber from beneath the window. 
Mrs Hayward was mulling some claret with 
her own fair hands for the beloved invalid; 
and leaving her to count the minutes of its 
simmering, and watch the foam as it rose to 
the top, Uncle Sam wheeled his chair slowly 
round, and by degrees got it nearer the win- 
dow. As he expected, there, on the grass, stood 
Effie and Ernest in fierce debate. The last coo 
of the wood-pigeon was dying away, and the 
evening sinking into the stillness of night, but 
the evil spirit of contest — the "black dog" 
Harold so often talked of— was busy with the 
twin brother and sister. 
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"It's no use, Effie/' exclaimed Emest; "I 
tmll have mine to do as I please with, and keep 
altogether in my own room!'" 

" Under your bed, if you please I" suggested 
Effie in an irritating tone. 

" Yes ; under my bed, or in my bed, for the 
matter of that : if it's mine, I'll do what I like 
with it." 

"WeU, do." 

" Well, I mean to do so. I shall have a lock 
and key to it : a hramin lock and key, if I like." 

" Call things by their right names when you 
speak of them ! " said Effie with an unbecoming 
"missy" air; instead of trying to soothe, con- 
tinuing to irritate her brother. " You mean a 
Bramah lock." 

" I mean a lock like what is on papa's wine 
cellar," replied Emest. " A lock that you can't 
open ; peep, peep like a magpie, as you are : a 
lock that you wont be able to open." 

If Uncle Sam could have seen his little pet 
Effie's cheek at that moment, he would have 
seen it a bright scarlet. Effie's great fault (for 
she was very seldom found to favour " black 
dogs," or to tantalise) was an overburdening 
curiosity. She never distinguished — ^indeed ahft 
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was almost too young to do so — between what 
was really useful to know and what was utterly 
useless: she ought not, however, to have been 
too young to he obedient A secret, in Effie's 
estimation, was always worth knowing. This 
led her into little meannesses : she would ques- 
tion servants to learn "Who was this?'' and 
" What was that V* She was always wanting to 
discover more than her mamma thought it right 
to tell her : she was not half as anxious to find 
out what a sum in " addition'' would amount 
to, as to learn what somebody said about some- 
body. When the great bell at the hall door 
rang, she would stand on tiptoe to peep out of 
the slit windows to discover who was there : if 
a drawer was shut, that was a reason why she 
should open it : she would twist and turn over 
a sealed letter, and push her little fingers into 
the folds of an open one : there was a standing 
joke in the nursery as to her nose having once 
been caught in a mouse-trap from her smelling 
at the cheese : and she had spoiled the lock of 
her mamma's wardrobe by trying to open it with 
the wrong key. Thus Ernest's taunt — ^that he 
would obtain a lock she should not be able to 
open — cut Effie very deeply, simply because she 
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deserved it ; and she would have burst out crying 
if she had not been in such a pet with Ernest. 
Still, though she was very angry, her conscience 
smote her ; she felt she had said too much al- 
ready ; she thought all in a moment how often 
her dear mamma had told her it was wicked 
to goad or irritate, for that God tells us we are 
bound to soothe, and to suffer long ; and while 
suffering, to be kind even to those who cause the 
sorrow. At last she answered in a half whine, , 
" Mamma said I was not to be reminded of mag- 
pies, or picks, or peeps, or keys any more ; and 
as to looking out of the slit windows, you do it 
now oftener than I do; and as to the boxes, when 
Uncle Sam gives me one. 111 cover it with mo- 
rocco leather, and over that again a green baize, 
to take care of the leather; and — and'' 

" Over that again, I suppose ; and over that 
again!'' mimicked Ernest bitterly. " Morocco 
leather to take care of the box, and green baize 
to take care of the morocco leather ! That's so 
like a girl — ^taking care of things ! I'U not do 
that; rU lock up my money-box, and not let 
sun, moon, or stars look into it !" 

" 111 leave mine wide open, with the lid up !" 
said Effia 
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" You just say that out of opposition, and 
that is being again Kke a girL^' 

" I'd rather be a girl than a boy — to 'w'ear 
nankeens and fly kites I'' 

"We have both our wishes; but I tell you 
rU lock my box!" 

" And ril keep mine wide — ^wide open I" 

Uncle Sam had risen, and leaned his arms on 
the window silL Touching the spring of the 
sash, it ran up as a well-made window should 
do, lightly and at once, showing the portly 
person of their good uncle to the naughty chil- 
dren, as if he had been set in a frame ex- 
pressly for the occasion. 

"So, Miss Effie,'' he said, "you cover your 
box with morocco and green baize, and keep it 
wide — wide open? And you. Master Ernest^ 
lock yours, and do not let sun, moon, or stars 
look into it? And so, boy and girl, show me 
your boxes ! '' 

Little miss and little master held down their 
heads, and looked very perplexed. 

"Show me your boxes!"' repeated Unde 
Sam, shaking his head like a hurricane. 

" Please, uncle, we have not got them,'' minced 
out little Effie in a mimini-primini sort of tenei 
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' *' Not got them ! Is it possible ? Do you 
say so, Effie? Do you say so, Ernest?'" ex- 
claimed Uncle Sam in well-feigned astonish- 
ment. 

" We have not got them ! " echoed Ernest in 
a very different tone to that he had used a few- 
moments before to his sister. 

"I do not believe you ! " 

" Indeed, Uncle Sam,'' said both the children 
together, "you may: we know nothing at all 
about them — ^not a bit." 

"But I heard loud words — ^hard words used 
by a brother to a sister, and by a sister to a 
brother. The words might have been spoken 
without any bitter intention, though to me they 
sounded unjust and cruel, used by one twin to 
its companion : coming together into the world, 
twins seem almost doubly bound to take care 
of, to love and cherish each other, and whisper 
nothing one to the other but words of tender- 
ness and love. Now surely you could not have 
injured and irritated your brother, Effie? and 
you, Ernest, could not have taunted Effie about 
* something' — ^that is, * nothing?* I wont be- 
lieve that you quarrelled about what you say 
you do not possess : no, no ; produce -^^j^xo^ 
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boxes ! — ^produce your boxes directly ! Making 
a fool of Uncle Sam ! persuading bim you 
wanted money-boxes, while one keeps hers per- 
petually open, and the other his continually 
shut ! It wont do : it is bad, and wicked 
enough, to quarrel about what really exists ; 
but it is worse than madness to disturb the 
love and harmony that give light and hap- 
piness to home, by brawls concerning what does 
not exist. You could not either of you be 
so foolish, so wicked; though,^^ continued Unde 
Sam, holding up his great fingers, as if to reckon 
on them something of vast importance, " you 
are foolish. Miss Effie, in keeping yours always 
open ; for the contents will the sooner fly away 
without a purpose — ^without serving any ona 
And you, Master Ernest, are both wicked and 
foolish in keeping yours always locked fast/' 

" Indeed, Uncle Sam, if you please, we have 
not got any boxes I" sobbed both the children. 
"We have not indeed; we were only saying 
what we should do with them when we had 
them.'' 

" Then," said Uncle Sam, knitting his browB 
together in a way they had never seen him de 
before, "you have not only been very sinful. 
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tut very foolish ; and I am both grieved and 
angry. I little thought that my own pets, my 
pigeons, my doves ! could snari, and snap, and 
bandy evil together ; use vulgar words and vul- 
gar phrases. I should have said Effie was too 
meek, and Ernest too generous, to do so. Fie, 
my little ones ! it has pleased God to restore to 
you all you cherished ; and yet you can be un- 
mindful of His goodness, and fling words at each 
other, harder and more dangerous than the 
stones the imlettered, unwashed boys in the 
streets throw about in rude sport, or still ruder 
anger. I heard you repeating to your mamma 
the other evening those pretty hymns of Dr 
Watt's: and mark the difference: then, when 
Effie forgot a line, Ernest set her right; and 
when Ernest forgot a sentence, Effie whispered 
the catchword, with a look full of love and in- 
telligence ; while Uncle Sam, the old wanderer, 
the man so long estranged from England, sat by 
with a softened heart and moistened eyes, as the 
words he once lisped in his own childhood echoed 
to his heart. The tongues of many nations 
were familiar to him as his own, the habits of 
strange countries were to him all alike; and yet 
no music he ever heard sounded half so swe^tJc^j 
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in his ears as your childlike voices murmur- 
ing those verses, so simple in construction, yet 
abounding with deep wisdom and true love! 
You, Ernest, faltered at the passage, ^ But chil- 
dren you should never let,' and Effie set you 
on, by repeating, * your angry passions rise/ Oh, 
my little ones, my little tiny ones ! " — continued 
dear, good Uncle Sam, and he stretched his 
hands above their heads, and the shadows of 
those great palms covered them as they st6od— 
" why did not the memory of these two lines 
come to you, and save you from this wicked 
foUy?^' 

• The two children cried bitterly, standing a 
little apart, . and sobbing. All at once EfSe 
turned suddenly, and folded her arms round 
Ernest ; for a moment the boy's arms clung to 
his sides, the elbows sticking in after a perverse 
fashion; but nothing, not even the obstinate 
elbows, could resist Effie's embrace — ^up they 
went, and the twins continued sobbing in each 
other's arms. 

" That's right !^' said Uncle Sam, rubbing his 
hands — " that's right; a little sore, a pain or two 

of the temper, a moderate degree of— of that 

sort o£ thing, may be healed by such tears, and 
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such embraces ; but they must not persist in 
falling out. I wont allow it. I will not have 
any quarrelling; it jars every nerve in my body; 
makes me quake all over: it shall not be; it's 
terrible to think of! I always made up my 
mind I never would live where there . are jara 
and discords. I hate the / dis' family with my 
whole heart— (Jiscord, discontent, dissatisfaction.^ 
In India, if the fellows fell out, it was only to 
knock their heads together until they became 
friends; and I'll tell you what, if I hear any 
more quarrelling, 111 just leave you, and go 
back to India, box and all. " The longest life is 
but a span, and every moment devoted to ill 
temper or ill feeling is so much taken from the 
service of God and man— so much from our own 
comfort and dignity ! Oh, my chicks !'" he con- 
tinued, "you have given me a heavy heart f 
You were so meek and still in adversity ; but 
being prosperous, you begin quarrdling about a 
money-box, which, you tell me, is not in exist- 
ence!'' . 

The children intreated their mamma to beg 
them off. Little Effie, quite overcome, having 
made her way in, crouched down at Uncle Sam's 
feet, and succeeded in folding her anna rwssj^^ 
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the narrow part of his ankle; while Ernest, 
quite subdued, tut still wishing to appear very- 
brave, exclaimed, " Forgive us, Uncle Sam ! do 
forgive us this once, and believe we never more 
will quarrel ! Indeed you must not go back to 
India: we will live in perfect peace and love 
together/^ And then Uncle Sam took one on 
each knee, and said that before they went to 
bed he would tell them a story. 

" A little Indian woman had a little Indian 
husband and a little Indian child ; and instead 
of the little Indian child being a comfort to the 
little Indian man and the little Indian woman, 
it was a source of great discomfort to them— 
not but it was a very good child, a peaceable, 
gentle, loving little thing, with large eyes in its 
little head, and a large heart beating in its little 
bosom. Its temper was good, its health was 
good ; it would eat rice either with or without 
sugar, and never cried. They loved it very 
much, and still it made them unhappy. Why ? 
— ^Because of their hasty tempers. The little 
Indian woman was as hot as a capsicum, and 
the little Indian man seemed compounded of 
Chili, cayenne, and curry powder. Oh dear! 
they were so hot, so impatient ; they quarrelled 
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about the little child; because if one said it 
should have red beads round its neck, the othier 
said it shoidd have blue ; so that whatever the 
one said, the other contradicted. Now this 
made the tiny child very unhappy. It used to 
sob and cry to itself; and it went out one fine 
evening, and sat beneath the shade of a tama- 
rind-tree ; and believing, according to the super- 
stition of its country, that every tree has a spirit 
living within it, it said, * Oh spirit of the tama- 
rind-tree! you that, like your fruit, are both 
sweet and bitter — ^bitter for strength, and sweet 
for love — ^tell me what I can do that I may not 
longer cause disunion between my parents?' 
And presently the spirit of the tamarind-tree 
stood before the little child. It was a bright, 
quivering thing, like a humming-bird. * Listen 
to this!' said the spirit: ^to-morrow will be 
your birthday; and when your little Indian 
mother says, " We will buy our little child a 
sash of red gauze,'' your little Indian father 
will be ready to exclaim, " No ! it shall be of 
blue:" before he has time to reply, just twirl 
this whirling wheel before his eyes. The time 
he takes to look at it will cool his temper, and 
he will reply, "Well, it shall be red." ThATs.- 
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twirl the wheel before her eyes — ^for it cannot 
he visible to both at the same moment — ^and 
though she will chafe herself to expect a war- 
like reply, and be prepared with a warlike re- 
sponse, the time she takes to look at the whirl- 
ing toy will cool her, and she will say, " Thank 
you, my little love!"' And the little Indian 
child did what the spirit of the tamarind-tree 
told it ; and its delight was perfect, for its 
parents quarrelled no more/' 

" That story bears something upon their 
nurse's recipe for a hasty temper," said Mrs 
Hayward, who had not spoken until the present 
moment. " She tells them to spell * Myman- 
grundyandhiswife!' whenever they feel irritable, 
and that it is an admirable cure for the pain ia 
the temper they sometimes suffer from." 

" No doubt, no doubt * Mymangrundyandhis- 
wife' is a capital doctor for a hasty temper!" said 
Uncle Sam laughing; "as good as one that saved 
me from many a scrape and a scolding — * Oh- 
whatadonkeyami ! ' " 

A few more words of wisdom were spoken, a 
few more tears fell, a few kisses were exchanged, 
and the children went to bed without saying a 
word about " Uncle Sam's money-box." 
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Uncle Sam resolutely refused to say a word 
about his money-box, as the twins thought he 
would have done, the following evening. No : 
he waited until assured, both by their words 
and conduct, that they would at all events en- 
deavour not to err again ; and when they did 
meet to hear the conclusion of Uncle Sam's tale, 
Mr Hayward was quite himself. The happi- 
ness of the family had also been increased by a 
visit from Frank, who came down with dark- 
coated lawyers from town about some settle- 
ments. 

Harold shook him so cordially by the hand, 
that his fingers tingled again. He looked so 
happy and gratified when Uncle Sam laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and then shook him, just 
a very little, after another fashion, inquiring 
kindly about his mother, as though she had 
been one of his own old friends. 

Effie said Uncle Sam's big voice always fainted 
when he spoke of "mothers;'' and Effie was 
right. They had passed a very happy day. 
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Lawyers, as everybody knows, are a very grave, 
crow-like set of persons, with a peculiarly solemn 
expression of countenance, and sharp-worn fea- 
tures; but it was astonishing how Uncle Sam 
made them laugh during lunch; and they looked 
so ashamed at their mirthfulness, that Brother 
Taddy stared at Brother Bell, and said, " Why, 
how is it that you are laughing V* And Brother 
Bell answered, " I really do not know ; and 
during twenty years' practice, Brother Taddy, I 
never saw you laugh so much before!'' Thej 
went away — Frank, Blue Bags, and all — about 
an hour after lunch, the postchaise shaking with 
their laughter all along the avenue. 

" Poor fellows I" said Uncle Sam, while mirth- 
ful tears glittered in his own merry eyes ; " how 
astonished they seemed, and how fearful of com- 
promising the dignity of their profession. No 
wonder they're so dull, living in those dark 
holes, like overgrown moles or beetles ! What 
ways some have of filling a money-box ! Ay, 
ay, EfEe, and you too. Master Ernest, I see what 
you want. I will finish my story this evening — 
indeed I will." 

And Uncle Sam rolled his chair about when 
the evening came ; and looking round with a 
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ftill-blown smile on his glowing face, te com- 
mencei 

" The reputation of my being so learned in 
languages, then supposed to be unattainable by 
Europeans, became the subject of universal con- 
versation ; and day after day, as I think I told 
you, grave Indian doctors lay in wait to exa- 
mine me, either at the residence of my em- 
ployer, or sometimes in my little chamber ; and 
after salaaming profoundly, and apologising with 
extreme courtliness of manner, they would at- 
tempt to perplex me; and failing to do so, 
would go into the bazaars to make known to 
others the extraordinary power given to a fair- 
skin in Oriental learning. One wanted me to 
go here, and another there; but I had deter- 
mined to visit the Celestial Empire. I longed 
to witness those national customs which had re- 
mained unchanged for centuries ; to see, if pos- 
sible, the manufacturing processes, upon which 
our own are modelled ; and to satisfy myself if 
their plans for economising labour and redeem- 
ing time were as good as I had heard they were. 
This was for my own gratification ; but my em- 
ployer and friend had other objects. I would 
not allow them, in my own mind, to caU ii& 
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* barbarians/ though I was willing to confesil 
that for three of the discoveries to which mo^ 
dem times owe their boasted superiority over 
the earlier ages of the world, we are indebted to 
John Chinaman — I mean printing, gunpowder, 
and the mariner's compass. My employer was 
delighted to find that I could chatter Chinese 
as rapidly as Arabic or Hindoostanee, and pre- 
pared all things necessary for the voyage, and 
all credentials, with the utmost care and kind- 
ness. During these preparations my box be- 
came dreadfully confused ; and I — Slacking the 
time, and perhaps the inclination, to set it in 
order — endeavoured to make myself believe that 
such confusion was no fault of mine ; moreover, 
it got filled, even more than ever, with what, 
in my cooler moments, I called rubbish — choked 
up with things of no real value or importaince ; 
while what was really useful, and of which I 
might have been proud, was pressed down and 
injured by gewgaws, and trumperies, and tinsel 
of all kinds : in fact it seemed pufied up by inu- 
tilities — ^things that would do no credit to the 
money-box of the veriest little ' missy ' in Eng- 
land. I was the more to blame for this, because 
it had not occurred before I knew the real from 
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the unreal — ^the gold from the dross. I should 
have considered the actual worth of the things I 
put into my box, and not have been tempted to 
store it with what I may well call vanities. I 
daresay, young ones, your mamma has told you 
that what follows vanity is vexation of spirit. 
I frequently felt this to be a great truth. I set 
myself steadily to the task of clearing and ar- 
ranging the chaos, and was really ashamed to 
iSnd how much that was valueless had mingled 
with what was valuable. I could have wept 
bitterly when I recalled how much more wisely 
I might have acted. I thought how often I had 
set my box in order, and how often — entirely 
by my own carelessness, neglect, or vanity — 
it had again become confUsed. People might 
praise my great and excellent acquirements; but 
I could not honestly flatter myself that I de- 
served such praise, when I pondered over the dis^ 
traction and ill-condition of what it was my duty 
to keep in order. If we only give time for self^ 
cominunion, if we strictly question not only our 
nets, but our motives, there is little fear of our 
being spoiled by flattery. 

^ " The state of mj box at the very time proved 
that I did not deserve even the adulation I was 
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valuing beyond its deserts. At last we sailed ; 
and as I leant over the slip's side, and watched 
the motions of the boys, as they ascended and 
descended the shrouds, I recalled my own hard- 
ships — ^with a sense of deep gratitude to the 
Almighty for His goodness, and resolved great 
things for the future. I had leisure during this 
voyage to arrange my box in some degree to 
my satisfaction, and opportunity to add to its 
store. Many persons praised its appearance and 
size; indeed I was frequently complimented, 
especially by ladies, upon its beauty : and one 
old lady, who had a very large family, used to sit 
and look at it, and point out its peculiar fitness 
and formation, and declare that she had never 
seen anything of the kind so admirably con- 
structed or so handsome : she said it would be 
much larger in time : and indeed so it becama 
Another man might have felt very vain at this ; 
but I had nothing to do with the make of the 
box, my duty simply being to fill it as well and 
as rapidly as I could; and, above all things^ 
to keep it in order. Like many other young 
fellows, I was apt to meditate upon the trear 
sures I was about to acquire, rather than on 
those I already possessed; and people werQ 
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constantly overhauling my box — ^some peeping 
and prying at its contents, others boldly asking 
questions relating thereunto; some exclaiming 
with wonder that it could hold so much, while 
I was ashamed that it held so little. I was 
very glad when we landed ; and I could really 
write a very pretty book for your amusement, 
called 'Uncle Sam in China;' but at present 
I must content myself, and I hope you, with 

a detail of how my box progressed 1 see Effie 

is dying to ask a question ; she has behaved so 
well, that I think I shall withdraw my interdict, 
and permit her to do so/' 

"I wanted to know, if you please. Uncle 
Sam,'' said the little girl very demurely, " how 
a wooden box could grow bigger ? " 

"I did not tell you it was a wooden box, 
Effie/' 

"Well, then, an iron box?" suggested the 
little maid. 

"I don't believe it was either of wood or 
iron," said Ernest boldly. "I think it was 
India-rubber! That stretches, you know, to 
anything : I made up my mind it was India- 
rubber long ago." 

"Wrong, my hero!" laughed Uncle Sam. 
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** Unmake your mind as soon as possible, if 
your making it up only leads to error. Why, 
India-rubber in those days was only used to 
rub out pencil marks. I certainly/' he con- 
tinued, "did require a very big box to stow 
away many things in, in China.'' 

"There, I told you so, Effie!" said Ernest 
" Don't you remember our reading about Hin- 
shan, the Golden Island ? And as we knew Uncle 
Sam had been to China, I said, ' Depend upon it, 
Effie, Uncle Sam filled his money-box at the 
Golden Island.' There!" added Ernest, sitting 
erect, and looking round for the applause he 
— did not receive. 

"Wrong again. Master Ernest!" said Uncle 
Sam. " For, strange as I daresay it will seem 
to you, it is nevertheless true that I never put 
a single coin — not a bit of actual gold c* 
silver — ^into my money-box ! " 

"Oh, Uncle Sam! Uncle Sam!" exclaimed 
T)oth the little ones together ; " how could you 
call it a money-T)ox when there was no money 
in it ? And you told us you would show it us, 
and give us boxes like it ! " 

" I told you I would show it you ; and so I 
tnU. I did not say I would give you boxes 
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like it, though I said each of you would be in 
possession of a money-box of the same kind; 
nor did I say there was no money in it/' 

" You have just said you put no money into 
it." 

" Ah, but I did not say I took no money out 
of it ! " answered Uncle Sam, laughing most 
provokingly. 

" Then other people put it in for you ?" said 
Effie rapidly: "that's it/' 

" Right ! my ' little maid : China and the 
Chinese put a great deal into it. And now do 
be silent for a little longer, and permit me to 
continue. While intent upon my great object, 
I did not neglect to observe things of minor 
importance, some of which would amuse you: 
for instance, in China, grave old men, their hair 
plaited into long gray tails, and faces wrinkled 
by what wrinkles us all — old age — ^are fond of 
flying kites, which they paint and adorn in a 
manner very superior to our paper ones : they 
fashion them into gigantic owls, and l^rge eagles, 
and fierce birds, and enjoy the sport as much as 
I used to do while watching my paper ones rise 
on Hampstead Heath. I have one of these — a, 
green dragon with fiery eyes — in my box at thia 
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moment, which I will show you some day. . 
the construction of their pagodas — things 
and eight storeys high, filled with superb 
terns — ^interested me very much. I have 
of them in my box, which, with your mami 
permission, I mean to erect at the end of 
Cyprus Walk yonder."' 

The children looked at each other i 
widely-opened eyes — ^a whole pagoda, lanti 
and all, in his money-box ! The thing see: 
impossible, though they dared not say so. 

" And then their battledores I You sh< 
see how they play battledore,'' said Uncle S 
" using no bat, and never touching the shui 
cock with their hands, but keeping it in 
air with the soles of their bare feet I 
time passed, I conversed with great mandai 
and became learned in their laws. I v 
dered for miles and miles along the fan] 
•wall of the country, down valleys and up hi 
and thought of the many millions who peris 
to form it." 

^ Uncle !" exclaimed Effie, whose imaginai 
had become greatly excited, and whose c 
were quite brilliant ; " Uncle J" she repeated 

" You want to ask, dear, I see^" said Ui 
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iSam, with perfect composure, " if I have at pre- 
sent the great "wall of China in my money-box ? 
I cannot say I have ; you know I did not see it 
all ; and I assure you it would be no easy thing 
to carry away; but I have a portion of it quite 
at your service.'^ The twins crept more closely 
together, and regarded their uncle with ter- 
rified astonishment. " But if I have not the 
entire great wall there, I have a great many 
excellent Chinese dishes. Cats and dogs are 
brought regularly to market in large wicker- 
cage baskets, and bought as we buy poultry, I 
learned to eat with chopsticks, and to relish 
pigeons' eggs cooked in gravy; sharks^ fins 
swimming in oil, and stewed bird-nests. I did 
not quite relish long, fat, white grubs, instead of 
minced veal ; nor feel quite comfortable when I 
discovered that, instead of nice, little, white, 
plump ducks, I had been eating mce, little, white, 
plump puppies 1'' 

" The savages i'' exclaimed Charlotte, diaw^ 
ing the little short-nosed plethoric King Charles 
more closely to her side, as if fearful that Uncle 
Sam might take a jEancy tb eat it. 

" Not a bit — ^for that. Chatty; we are very apt 
to stigmatise habits as barbarous, simply be*- 
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cause they differ from our own ; we boil lobsterd 
alive, and do not tliink oysters fit to eat unless 
they quiver beneath our teeth. I think both 
these practices are more ' savage^ than devour- 
ing dead creatures, no matter what they are ; 
but it was not for things like these I sought the 
interior of China — I did so at the risk of my 
life ; I suffered starvation, imprisonment. The 
latter I once escaped from by reason of my ex- 
ceeding leanness ; yes, you may all laugh at it, 
but it is true nevertheless ; and enraged as I 
was at the time by persecution and punishment, 
I knew that my box was filling, and that, if I 
returned to open it, it would bje richer than any 
box of the same kind that ever journeyed from 
Canton to Calcutta. But the evening is drawing 
to a close, and I must hasten to a conclusion; 
How many adventures, how many scenes, people, 
histories, events, crowd upon me while I speak 
to you here, in the tranquil bosom of an English 
home, of what I have known— witnessed — ^lieard 
of ! If I were to explain to you what my know- 
ledge of the language and dialects, and my after- 
knowledge of the country, enabled me to accom- 
plish, you little ones could not comprehend me ;> 
and I £fuspect that Miss Charlotte has heard a 
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good deal of it from my friend Harold. After an 
absence of four years' wandering where European 
bad never been before — after learning much of 
the cultivation of the silkworm-rafter arranging 
a system of barter for my friend— after, I pre- 
sume to hope, leading those, wiser on many 
points than I am, to the knowledge of much 
they had never known before, I was received 
with extraordinary honours in Calcutta/' 
. " And your box ?" questioned Effie. 

"My box, I may say," quoth Uncle Sam, 
" was placed in great peril ; it was very nearly 
turned/' 

" Over?" again questioned the little maid. 

Uncle Sa'm only laughed. " Still I managed," 
he continued, " better, than ever to k^ep it 
steady; for it is much easier to turn a box that 
is nearly empty, or only half filled, than one 
that is really full of valuables. I began to grow 
rich, in your understanding of the word ; I pro- 
duced the treasures of my box, not at once, but 
gradually; and what will astonish you still 
more, my little ones, what I took out did not 
look at all like what I put in ; as if it had gone 
in seed, and came out blossom !" 

" There must have been a geni in the bo^l" 
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exclaimed little Effie, clapping her hands and 
looking round, aa both Ernest and Effie had a 
habit of doing when they thought they had 
made a discorery. 

Harold smiled, and muttered something, in 
which the word " ^nius" was clearly heard 

" Ah ! genius is very well, Harold," said 
Ernest; " but it could not do ikat" 

" You are right without knowing why, or 
how, my master, for once,'- replied Uncle Sam. 
"Grenius — ^Iwight, beautiful, glorious as it is — 
never filled a box yet, unless it claimed assist- 
ance from others, whom we may talk about here- 
after. It would crack a box — send it off like 
a skyrocket ; but it wotdd not fill if 

" Then there are such things as genii still ?** 
said Effie. 

" Wait a while, Miss Pussy ; Pussy, wait a while ; 
Better sit with Patience, than run with Wit a mile," 

song TJncle Sam; and then smiling like sunt* 
shine, he continued : " My position was made — 
built upon the sure foundations of hard work, 
sound knowledge, honest principle, -mdustiy, and 
independence. My character was established— 
all who knew, bdieved in m& It might have 
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been that I sometimes promised rashly, and 
greatly to my own disadyantage ; but I always 
performed ; recalling the sweet voice of my 
mother as she used to sing the psalm— one of 
the most beautiful of King David*s — descriptive 
of the just man — 

' And though he promiae to his loss, 
Still makes the promise good.^ 

Uncle Sam's word was as good as fine gold 
everywhere, and the natives called me ' the ffood 
massa/ I drew so much, and so continually, out 
of my box, that you would wonder that it never 
became impoverished ; but it did not. I travelled 
about a good deal, mingled continually with 
people from all parts of the world, entered into 
various speculations, constructed societies for the 
benefit of my fellow-creature% renewed my relk- 
tiondiips with the old coimtry, and never foimd 
my box empty when I had occasion to call upon 
its resources. I never — now observe this, chil- 
dren, and you, Harold, for it bears upon your 
future course in life — ^I never sacrificed my inde- 
J^endence. I felt myself a man created in God's^ 
image ; I put my trust in that God. He gave he 
THE BOX, and taught me, that if I used it acQQtdr 
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ing to His word and will, out of the fulness of its 
abundance I should live, and give the means of 
living to others whose boxes were not as large^ 
or strong, or enduring as mine. And now — 

WHAT IS MY BOX V 

" You told us you would show it us," ex- 
claimed the perplexed children; while the elders 
laughed, and said " Capital I" 

"Well, first of all,'' continued Uncle Sam, " I 
will show you the cover!" He took his hat 
(which seemed sufficiently large to contain an 
eagle's nest), and held it before them. 

"That is only your hat!" said Ernest, half 
crying. 

Uncle Sam put it on his head. 

" Well, uncle," whimpered Effie, " we see your 
hat on your head." 

"Good!" said Uncle Sam. "You see mt 
BOX WITH ITS CJOVER — its day cover; its night 
cover is a remarkably handsome red silk night- 
cap, with a peculiarly smart tassel. My old 
Indian man — who, by the way, is poor Ad- 
geema's brother — ^prides himself upon the con- 
struction of such cases for my box, I assure 
you." 

-''And is your box, after all, only your 
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HEAD^ Uncle Sam? Nothing but your GRKAr 
BIG HEAD V said Effie, looking so sadly at the 
magnificent Jove-like head of her noble uncle, 
that Mr Hayward could not forbear laughing 
aloud. 

" Nothing more, my pretty little pet ! — ^no- 
thing more, my pets — my pigeons — ^my turtle- 
doves ! And has it nbt been a good money-box, 
darlings V 

" Oh you have made such feols of us. Uncle 
Sam!" said Ernest; "and talked of things 
being in the box that never were in a head.'^ 

" Come, now,'' said Uncle Sam, " ransack your 
memory; go back to the commencement. I 
will stand here behind the sofa, and play the 
prisoner at the bar of justice ; you shall be the 
lawyers to question, and papa and mamma the 
judges to determine, whether or not Uncle Sam 
has made, in one single instance, an untrue state- 
ment," said the dear old gentleman. The chil- 
dren were delighted at this. The arrangement 
was made ; Uncle Sam refused to make-believe 
to stand ; he said he would stand, and have 
nothing to do with "Make-believe," who was a 
great rogue. 

" Then, sir," said Ernest, " goin^ la^at ^^ Vs^^i^ 
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way, I think I asked you who gave you the 
money-box V^ 

" And I would not tell.'' 

** You said, when first you looked into it, you 
found it very empty, and that it wanted clean- 
ing and setting in order,"' said EflSe. 

" I think if ^ any one of my pets will just 
steadily examine the contents of hia or her own 
head, it will be found much in that very same 
conditicm/' 

Charlotte tittered ; and Ernest observed, for 
he was getting out of temper, that "she was 
very rude." 

" You said it wanted enlarging V said Harold. 

"What head does not?" answered the pri- 
soner at the bar. 

" I think I can xmderstand, undie,'' observed 
Ernest ; " that your head grew, what people call 
^ light ' at sea, and got many raps, and much 
ill-usage. If I had only known thtU was the 
box, I could have understood^' 

A peal of laughter arrested Ernest's grave 
speech* 

" What did you put in it at sea, imcle V he 
continued, recovering himself by a praiseworthy; 
effort. 
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" A great deal of self-reliance, my little one ! 
I learned the use and value of piy hands, and 
gained a fair share of courage/^ 

"And your head filled so fast at Calcutta, 
dear uncle,"' said Effie, " when you were learn- 
ing the languages, and grubbing away with 
those dear old books, and delightful puzzling 
old dictionaries ** 

"And let him draw as he would upon hia 
knowledge,'* quoth Charlotte, " it never dimi- 
nished. We do not lessen what we know by 
putting it into practice.'* 

" Too true a speech to be uttered by a com- 

* pound of white muslin and horse-hair stifFeners, 

as our damsels are at present,** observed the 

prisoner at the' bar in a mirthful tone, much at 

variance with his situation. 

"Harold !** exclaimed Ernest suddenly, "you 
exxghi to be put at the bar as well as Uncle Sam ; 
for you told me once, that though papa could not 
buy me a money-box like Uncle Sam*Sy there 
were some countries where it could be bought.** 

" I beg to say,** answered Harold, rising with. 
great gravity, " that there are countries still 
disgraced by slavery. I believe negroes are not 
mM without their he&da I" 
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" Acquitted l^ exclaimed Charlotte ; " and 
triumphantly/' 

" So well/' said Mrs Hayward smiling, " that 
I am not sure that Harold would not do better 
at the bar than in the church V 

" What did Adgeema put in your box, Uncle 
Sam?" inquired Effie. 

"A knowledge of, and a belief in, goodness 
and gratitude, my dear ; which else, considering 
how much I had to do at times with unworthy 
people, I might have doubted; a reverence for vir- 
tue and kindness, whether its possessor be black 
or white, . rich or poor; an increased acquaint- 
ance with, and value for, the pure sympathies of 
our nature, which go so far to constitute happi- 
ness. . I have received attentions from the highest 
authorities in India ; . but none paid so directly^ 
or in such a time of need, as those of poor, dark 
Adgeema ! I have had gifts of the richest and 
rarest, but they were given because of my sta- 
tion and influence : Adgeema's flowers, unselfish 
as well as sweet, were offered to the poor, sick, 
lonely stranger: a deal of faith in human 
charity did Adgeema and her father and brother 
give me, softening my heart, and enlarging my 
love of the human race. Said I not truly that 
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my box increased in value after their proofs of 
disinterested service V 

"I can quite understand/' said Charlotte, 
" how a MONEY-BOX — that is, a head — is more 
^pt to get puffed vp in India than here : people 
become so enervated by the climate, so accus- 
tomed to indolent habits, living only for amuse- 
ment, and neglecting the higher purposes of 
life." 

" Right, girl ; that is precisely what sends 
home 60 many self-satisfied, cold-mannered, 
yellow, sallow, dried * qui -hies' — who, I am 
ashamed to confess, are fellow-creatures ; not a 
stone of wholesome, good English flesh — or its 
producer, wholesome, good English mind — in a 
cargo of them! Nothing like movement for 
promoting energy and health ; but it is hard to 
keep up to the mark in India,'' said- Uncle Sam 
— " very hard ! it requires the strength almost 
of a rhinoceros ! Ah ! — ah ! " 

Effie and Ernest had employed themselves in 
feeling their own heads, glancing every now and 
then towards that of Uncle Sam, as if instituting 
a comparison, which it appeared did not at all 
satisfy them. 

"You promised we should have crcifc ^-i.^^^^ 
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of the same kind/' murmured Effie, " and ours 
are not half so big ?" • ' 

"Surely, my darling^ they are of the same 
kind ; the wren's egg is of the same kind as 
the eagle's. Poor little nuts \" said Uncle Sam, 
caressing their curly pates, " they will hold a 
great deal though, for all that, when the rub- 
bish is properly cleared out, and the cobwebs 
swept away, and the little shelves are carefully 
filled. Nice little heads I Brain grows with exer- 
oise ; you will understand more next year than 
you do this. But, Master Ernest, you will not put 
it under the bed, and have a hra/min lock and 
key to it? OhI— oh! Will you? And,Effie,you 
will look very funny with a morocco leather cap, 
and over that a green baize, and over that again 

^Ahir-rahl Ay — ay, my little ones!'' said 

Uncle Sam, chaaging his tone, moving his great 
hands over and over his great head, as if feeling 
for almost forgotten memories, and then apostro- 
phising it — " Ay, poor old fdlow ! it came into 
the world a littie, half-hali^ knobby thing, and 
it wUl go out X)f it a largey quite bald, knobby 
thing! — the mere shell will rest quietly upon its 
* lap of earth ;' but the spirit that has journeyed 
in it through this life, which passes away to 
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another that shall not pass away — the spirit 
moving these lips of ^y to talk to you, dear 
children — the spirit which looks out upon you 
from eyes that have never looked upon you but 
with love — wUl be called upon to account fin* 
its use of the gifts, and the pow^ intrusted to 
its keeping!"' 

"We shall call our heads money-boxes air- 
ways i" said Ernest, while Undo Sam Ml into 
a momentary reverie. 

"You will have no right to do so till you 
have taken some money out of them,"" quoth 
Harold. 

"We have had fiermenising enough for the 
present/' said Unde Sam^ drawing a long 
breath : " it must not be all ' talkee, talkee, and 
no playee, playeeT I have got every living 
thing in the "village of Chase into a tolerable 
state of comfort. The children are growing fat, 

but as to the old women and old men! r 

When Nephew Hayward is quite stout, and 

strong, and hearty, and boisterous like me 

All! — ah! he shall see them, and they shall 
see him. And the remainder of my days wiU 
be" 

Uncle Sam could not finish his seiite\L<i^^-^^^ 
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his lieart was overflowing at his eyes, and the 
children were clinging vxound him, and Effio, 
while conducting him to his old seat, whispered, 
" I think, dear Uncle Sam, you must put us in 

your MONEY-BOX !'' 

" Bless you, darlings ! " answered Uncle Sam. 
" You were there from the first day I saw you — 
precious jewels all of you! — ^little wedges to keep 
the old man's heart from closing! — dearer to 
your old imcle than all the so-called ' Treasures' 
of the East! See that you love each other 
dearly, and fill your boxes ! so that when need 
be, you may dispense your store freely. Think 
over what I have said ; ponder, and compare it. 
Seek all good things — avoid all evil — ^be charit- 
able in your judgments — ^fear God — ^honour your 
Queen ; and if you do — passing the. remainder 
of my days amongst you, I shall always feel 
that Uncle Sam's Money-box was not filled in 

TAIN !" 



THE END. 
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